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Coordinating to promote self-sufficiency 




PREFACE 



In response to the Job Opportunities and Basic Skills Training (JOBS) 
program legislation, states are undertaking initiatives to encourage 
coordination. The purpose of this handbook is to provide information on 
effective approaches, methods, processes and techniques that State and local 
level agencies have used at various stages inJmplementing their JOBS 
programs. By examining some of these programs, State and local agencies 
may find approaches that enhance their own efforts to improve services 
through coordination. 

Some of the techniques described will be easily transferable to other agencies. 
Some approaches will be transferable only when changes are made to adapt 
to local circumstances. Some will not apply to your agency at all but may, 
instead, serve as a springboard for creating an appropriate approach that 
suits your coordination partnership. 

Although this handbook will not offer step-by-step instructions for every 
coordination process described, a list of State contacts is provided in the 
appendices to allow readers to obtain more information on the individual 
processes. The appendices also contain such back-up materials as examples 
of interagency agreements and guidelines for interagency councils. There is 
also a companion publication (Volume II) which includes matrices listing the 
coordination requirements and other key aspects of major federal programs. 

This handbook is intended for all State and local agencies involved in planning 
and providing services to JOBS participants, especially staff at human 
services, labor and education agencies. Staff at every level of responsibility in 
these organizations will find useful information to assist in coordination efforts. 

METHODOLOGY 

Federal staff identifipd the State and local agencies and programs highlighted 
in this handbook. Regional staff of the U.S. Department of Health and Human 
Services Administration for Children and Families (AGF) provided the national 
office with information on states and programs with effective coordination 
practices. Staff from the U.S. Department of Labor and Department of 
Education also nominated potential sites. The selection process was designed 
to insure that urban and rural areas and different regions of the country were 
included. 



Nominated programs covered coordination efforts led by labor and education 
agencies as well as human services agendas. Researchers contacted the 
human services, labor, and education officials involved in each coordination 
practice. These officials were interviewed by telephone to elicit information on 
planning, policies, mechanisms, procedures, and the agencies and individuals 
involved. 

After reviewing the information on each nominated program, the most relevant 
State and local examples were selected for inclusion in the handbook. State 
and local staff reviewed the handbook's program descriptions for accuracy. 
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INTRODUCTION 



This handbook is directed to you, as State and local managers of human 
services, labor and education agencies to help you provide services to welfare 
recipients through coordination. While the IV-A (welfare) agency has overall 
responsibility for both the design and operation of the JOBS program, the 
JOBS program requires the coordination of human services, education and 
labor agencies, as well as community-based organizations (CBOs) that 
provide services to the disadvantaged. The intent is to maximize services, 
avoid duplication and ensure welfare recipients are being provided the 
services they need. JOBS is part of a Federal effort to address long-term 
welfare dependency and to break the multi-generational welfare cycle. 

The Family Support Act authorized the JOBS program and includes provisions 
to strengthen child support enforcement, recognizing that both programs offer 
essential services to help families achieve self-sufficiency. It is not, however, 
the only Act that provides services to welfare recipients; there are other 
statutes with objectives that relate to the JOBS' program objective of 
promoting self-sufficiency among welfare recipients. 

• The Family Support Act created the JOBS program which offers basic 
and remedial education; job skills training; job readiness; job 
development and placement as well as child care and supportive 
services. JOBS also must include at least two of the following optional 
components - job search; on-the-job-training; and community work 
experience and work supplementation. 

. The Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA) focuses on providing training 
and employment services to help economically disadvantaged youth and 
adults move into employment. Among these services are assessment, 
on-the-job training (OJT), classroom training, basic skills training, 
employment counseling, and job placement services. 

• The Wagner-Peyser Act created the Employment Service to provide job 
placement to job seekers and employers and placement-related services 
including counseling and testing. 

• The Adult Education Act supports educational services to adults age 16 
and over, not currently enrolled in school, who lack the basic skills 
necessary to function effectively in their lives as workers, parents or 
citizens of their communities. Adult Education Act programs include 
Adult Basic Education (ABE), English as a Second Language (ESL), and 
Adult Secondary Education (ASE). 



♦ The Carl D. Perkins Vocational and Applied Technology Act, as amended, 
focuses on establishing a closer linkage between attaining basic 
educational skills and entering occupational skills training. It also now 
includes increased targeting of the hard-to-serve or most-in-need. 

(Matrices in Volume II give specific information on these Acts.) 

In reviewing the services authorized under each Act, it is easy to see that the 
services often connect or overlap. Overlapping services and target 
populations led Congress to require coordination activities among human 
services, labor, and education services. 

For example, JOBS requires coordination with JTPA and education programs 
available in the State. Specifically, at the State level, the JOBS plan must be 
reviewed by the State Job Training Coordinating Council (SJTCC) and, at the 
local level, welfare agencies must consult with the Private Industry Council 
(PIC) on the development of contracts. 

JTPA requires the governor to issue coordination criteria to every Service 
Delivery Area (SDA) in the State. Before SDAs can receive JTPA resources, 
they must submit a Job Training Plan which contains a discussion of how 
each SDA will meet the governor's coordination criteria. 

The Adult Education Act requires review of the State Plan for Adult Education 
by the SJTCC (as well as the State boards or agencies responsible for 
vocational and postsecondary education). Under provisions of the National 
Literacy Act of 1991, amending the AEA, two new coordination provisions 
were set forth: (1) State will require, as one criteria for allocation of AEA 
funds to local providers, that the providers demonstrate coordination with 
social service providers in the community; and (2) State will develop indicators 
of program quality for adult education and literacy programs and such 
indicators should be, to the extent appropriate, mutually supportive of 
indicators and standards developed under other Federal laws such as JTPA 
and JOBS. 

While these Acts mandate coordination, it should be perceived as more than a 
statutory or regulatory mandate. Coordination is not only a useful tool for 
achieving a specific goal, but also a means by which all agencies can 
enhance and improve their individual performance. Coordination means 
helping each other help those in need. By working together, rather than in 
isolation, agencies can create partnerships that benefit all agencies involved, 
provide improved comprehensive services to clients and better promote 
self-sufficiency for JOBS participants. 



Developing coordination partnerships among various agencies requires 
enormous effort and commitment. There are obstacles to overcome, and 
removing each obstacle is a separate challenge. This is why the focus of this 
handbook is on the major "challenges" to be faced in achieving effective 
coordination and possible solutions to these challenges. It includes 
information on techniques used by States and localities to achieve effective 
interagency coordination. 
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WHY COORDINATE? 



Agencies involved in job training and education know that the disadvantaged 
population they serve faces a variety of problems in becoming economically 
self-sufficient. While each agency has something to offer, their clients' needs 
often go beyond the expertise and resources of any single agency. These 
agencies all have the same goal: to help its clients achieve self-sufficiency. 
Coordination can help them reach that goal by providing benefits to clients 
and agencies alike. 

This section describes five types of benefits that can be gained from JOBS 
coordination: 

1 . Facilitates more comprehensive service for participants; 

2. Enables agencies to provide higher quality services; 

3. Encourages the efficient use of resources; 

4. Helps agencies meet their goals; and 

5. Leads to increased job placements. 

1. Coordination facilitates more comprehensive service for participants. 

Participants in various programs represent a broad spectrum of needs and 
levels of dependency. In many instances, individual participants have multiple 
needs. Different agencies have experience, expertise a' td strengths in different 
areas that address these needs. For example: 

- Human services agencies have experience in providing case 
management and employment-oriented services such as job search, work 
experience and work supplementation, and supportive services, as well 
as being familiar with the scope of recipients' needs. 

- Child Support Enforcement agencies can help collect child support from 
absent parents, thus increasing a client's monthly income. 

- JTPA agencies have experience in providing employment-oriented training 
to meet the needs of both employers and disadvantaged participants, as 
well as such other components as assessment, basic skills training, job 
placements and supportive services. 

5 
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- Education agencies have experience with basic skills instruction in 
English, English as a second language instruction (ESL). and preparation 
for the GED. 

- Employment Service agencies have experience in assisting employers to 
find workers and workers to find jobs, as well as providing vocational 
counseling and testing. 

- CBOs like the Community Action Agencies, the National Urban League. 
Opportunities Industrialization Centers (QIC's) and Goodwill Industries 
have experience in providing such sen/ices as job training and 
placement, special counseling and world-of-work skills training to clients. 

Most often, a participant will need sen/ices provided by two or more of these 
agencies. The idea behind coordination is to take advantage of the multiple 
strengths in the community which are available within agencies to meet the 
wide-ranging, multiple needs of participants. For example, an AFDC recipient 
with m.ultipie needs might receive the following as he or she moves toward 
self-sufficiency: 

- Case n management, child care, child support services and medical 
benefits from human services 

- Employability and occupational counseling and on-the-job training from 
JTPA 

- Basic education instruction from Adult Basic Education 

- Occupational skills training from Vocational Education 

- Workplace survival skills from the Urban League 

- Job placement from Employment Service 

- Post-secondary education from a college 

A coordinated approach to service delivery can help decrease gaps in service 
provirion. expand the extent of available services, ^jnd remove access barriers. 
Adn iir usir^tors can share information on their programs, promote the flow of 
clien-'S ♦h^'^ugh the systems, and, most important, promote self-sufficiency 
througr. coordination. 
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2. Coordination enables agencies to provide higher quality services. 

Coordination can lead to higher quality sen/ices by allowing for a division of 
labor and specialization. If every agency had to provide every service, 
resources could be stretched too thin and the quality of any given service 
could suffer. With coordination, agencies can arrange for specialized services 
from the agencies that can best provide them. Higher quality services can 
also result from coordination because of a 'two heads are better than one" 
approach. An assembly of service providers from different agencies-whether 
they are all human services agencies, education agencies, labor agencies or a 
mix-provides an environment for cross-fertilization and synthesis of ideas. 

Timeliness is also a component of high quality. Coordination speeds up the 
delivery of services and facilitates the provision of appropriate services to 
JOBS participants in the desired sequence. Appropriate services may require 
special tailoring to make them meet the particular needs of JOBS participants. 

3. Coordination encourages the efficient use of resources. 

Because of budget limitations, no agency has as many resources for providing 
services to the disadvantaged as it would like. Coordination can help make 
the most of agencies' limited resources by: 

- Reducing or eliminating the duplication of procedures (such as intake or 
assessment) through the creation of joint procedures or procedures 
accepted by more than one agency. 

- Avoiding duplication of services by brokering arrangements. When 
agencies do not need to provide all services, they can specialize in 
providing the services in which they have expertise. They can also 
refrain from investing in new services, thus creating an economically 
efficient division of labor. 

- Instituting referral procedures to save time, thus reducing the need for 
extensive and exhaustive negotiations on a per-client basis. 

- Stretching resources to provide more services to more clients. Through 
joint or coordinated budgeting, agencies can examine the constraints and 
opportunities of various funding streams (e.g., capped versus entitlement 
funds and types of services available from different sources at different 
rates of Federal financial participation) through joint or coordinated 
budgeting. 



4. Coordination helps agencies meet their goals. 

Each agency has a program-specific set of goals. Coordination makes it 
easier for all agen^^las to meet their goals. For example: 

- JOBS program administrators face a participation rate goal. Services 
provided by other agencies to JOBS participants help meet this goal. 

- JOBS programs are required to provide components such as job 
readiness, basic and remedial education, job skills training, job 
development, employment and placement services, to at least some of 
their participants. Other agencies help JOGS administrators establish 
these components by providing many of these services to JOBS 
participants. 

- JTPA programs have performance standards relating to serving welfare 
recipients. By coordinating with JOBS, JTPA agencies can serve more of 
the JOBS target population or provide better training services because of 
the JOBS agencies* ability to provide needed support services for which 
JTPA has limited resources. 

- Adult education and literacy programs are responsible for improving the 
basic skills of educationally disadvantaged adults. Coordination with 
JOBS and JTPA allows these education programs to expand their 
capacity for services and to ensure that these adults are served 
holistically, to meet their many needs. 

By coordinating, agencies can share credit for providing services for the same 
individual. For example, a JOBS participant who is co-enrolled in JTPA, and 
who is receiving job skills training and job placement from a JTPA agency will 
be counted toward JOBS participation and mandatory component goals, as 
well as being counted as a JTPA participant. A well-developed coordination 
plan can be of mutual benefit by giving JOBS participants easier access to 
labor and education programs while also giving those programs easier access 
to JOBS participants. 

5. Coordination leads to increased job placements. 

Recipients' needs which may go beyond education or a job skill, must be 
comprehensively addressed to make the participants competitive in the labor 
market. The high quality, comprehensive services that result from coordination 
help prepare JOBS participants to meet the needs of employers, thereby 
increasing their willingness to hire participants. 
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If agencies are to meet their goals, then businesses must hire participants. 
Often AFDC recipients do not have the skills employers require. Other times, 
recipients are able to meet employers' skill needs but do not know where or 
how to look for a job. 

Employers can feel besieged by requests from the many agencies reaching 
out to the employer community to solicit jobs for their program participants. 
Unfortunately, the result can be a reluctance to provide job placements to any 
agency. Coordination can improve the relationship between business and 
public agencies by preventing multiple appeals to employers. By coordinating 
their job development activities with the private sector, agencies are less likely 
to deliver competing or confusing messages. Coordination can improve the 
image of publicly funded training programs and increase participant placement 
in private sector jobs. 

In addition, agencies should coordinate to share the results of these job 
development activities. For example, if the JTPA agency or the local 
Employment Security Service has information about an employer's needs and 
openings but does not share them with the JOBS program, many suitable 
matches could be lost. 
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CHALLENGE 1: Overcoming Philosophic And Programmatic 
Differences Among Agencies 

IOWA - Page 25 

OVERCOMING PHILOSOPHIC DIFFERENCES 

o A Work Group was formed to analyze and recommend policies on welfare reform. 
OVERCOMING PROGRAMMATIC DIFFERENCES 

o Multi-agency Task Forces were created to solve specific programmatic problems. 

o Yearly joint training for front-line agency staffs were conducted on JOBS program Issues. 

o Joint budgeting was used to set priorities for services and make best use of resources. 

NEW HAIVIPSHIRE - Page 29 

OVERCOMING PHILOSOPHIC DIFFERENCES 

o State-i.evel Employment and Training and Welfare Task Force established three-level 
structure for addressing differences and issues. 

OVERCOMING 'PROGRAMMATIC DIFFERENCES 

o Agencies created a common referral form. 

o Division of Human Services (DHS), Department of Education (ED) and New Hampshire 
Job Training Council (JTC) signed agreements on coordination and program design for 
Adult Basic Education (ABE) programs for JOBS participants. 

o JTPA 8% Education Coordination Grant funds were used to hire ABE Coordinator. 

o The ABE Coordinator worked to insure success of statewide implementation. 

EL PASO, TEXAS - Page 35 
OVERCOMING PHILOSOPHIC DIFFERENCES 

o Coordination efforts sprang from long-established working relationships initiated by the 
local Texas Department of Human Services (TDHS) representative. 

o Informal working relationships began the process of overcoming differences before formal 
structure was implemented. 

OVERCOMING PROGRAMMATIC DIFFERENCES 

o The local interagency council conducted joint planning sessions on fiscal matters. 

o The Upper Rio Grande PIC assigned a liaison to TDHS which in turn out-stationed a 
worker at the PIC to handle reverse referrals. 

o El Paso Community College (EPCC) worked with ABE Cooperatives (Co-ops) and TDHS 
to create a special educational package for JOBS participants with grants from Texas 
Education Agency (TEA) and the Higher Education Coordinating Board. 
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CHALLENGE 2: Establishing An Effective State Rok^ in 
Promoting Local-Level Coordination 



IDAI-iO - Page 43 

INITIAL STATE LEVEL APPROACH 

o A State Welfare Reform Task Force was created. 

o Advisory Committees were formed. 

o A Coordination Committee was established. 

MECHANISMS TO PROMOTE LOCAL LEVEL COORDINATION 

o Regional Advisory Councils were formed to provide information to the state JOBS 

planning process and provide ongoing advice on JOBS, 
o Specific guidelines for responsibilities of the Regional Advisory Councils were 

established. 

KENTUCICY -Page47 
INITIAL STA^E LEVEL APPROACH 

o Interagency meetings were held to obtain input for the Commonwealth's JOBS 
plan. 

o Functional program-related Advisory Groups were formed. 

o Statewide issues for JOBS were studied and information was shared with local 

JOBS planning entities, 
o Criteria was developed to assure coordination among agencies. 

MECHANISMS TO PROMOTE LOCAL LEVEL COORDINATION 

o Area Development Districts (ADD's) were contracted with to create local JOBS 
Interagency Councils. 

o County JOBS Coordinator positions were created to ensure that local issues are 
addressed. 

NEW JERSEY - Page 51 

INITIAL STATE LEVEL APPROACH 

o Top political priority was given to coordination. 

o Interagency agreements were negotiated to provide a framework within which 
local coordination could occur. 

MECHANISMS TO PROMOTE LOCAL LEVEL COORDINATION 

o County committees and specified membership were mandated, 
o Agreement was required on county committees* plans by local parties before 
releasing funding. 

o JOBS Coordinator positions that reported to county committees were established. 
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CHALLENGE 3: Making The Most Of Your Resources 

OHIO - Page 57 
PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Sufficient funding was needed to match Federal funding. 
OHIO'S SOLUTION 

o Interagency agreements to secure additional State matcfiing funds for Federal 
JOBS funds were signed. 

NEW MEXICO Page 61 

PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Limited funds were available to provide sufficient training and supportive services 
for JOBS participants. 

NEW MEXICO'S SOLUTION 

o Interagency agreement was developed with the JTPA agency to co-enroll JOBS 
participants and to provide supportive services. 

DENVER, COLORADO - Page 65 

PRIORITY PROBLE M 

o Drop-in child care was needed for JOBS participants during assessments, 
appointments and orientations with no funding from JOBS. 

DENVER'S SOLUTION 

o A partnership was formed with business, volunteer and community organizations 
to raise funds outside the JOBS program. 
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CHALLENGE 3: Making The Most Of Your Resources 
(cont'd) 

CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE - Page 69 

PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Full-time child care was needed for the children of JOBS participants. 
CHATTANOOGA'S SOLUTION 

o Head Start was used to develop a wrap-around program. 
VERMONT . Page 73 

PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Transportation was needed for JOBS participants in a rural State, 
VERMONT'S SOLUTION 

o The existing Medicaid transportation system was used. 
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CHALLENGE 4: Establishing An Effective Information 
Exchange 

ILLINOIS - Page 79 

ESTABLISH EFFECTIVE CENTRAL INFORMATION EXCHANGES 

o Formal interagency agreements were enacted that promoted data exchanges 
between the Illinois Department of Public Aid (IDPA) and - the Illinois Department 
of Commerce and Community Affairs, the state JTPA agency - each of the 
State's 26 SDAs - and the Illinois State Board of l:ducation. 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA - Page 83 

ESTABLISH PARTICIPANT TRACKING INFORMATION EXCHANGES 

o The Department of Social Services (DSS), adult education providers, and the PIC 

developed an educational MIS. 
o DSS and community colleges (the assessment contractors) developed an MIS to 

report on participant assessments. 
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CHALLENGE 5: Building Quality Assurance And 
Accountability 

MASSACHUSETTS - Page 91 

STATE LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUAUPT ASSURANCE AND ACCOUNTABIUTY 

0 Interagency agreements betwe<^n the Department of Public Welfare (DPW) and 
Department of Employment and Training (DET) specified services provided and 
expected results. 

o DPW and DET developed a highly structured system for monitoring local 
performance. 

o Regional Employment Boards (REB's) have oversight responsibility for local JOBS 
employment and training programs. 

LOCAL LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUALIPT ASSURANCE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

o Interagency 'Quartef Meetings identify and address operational issues. 

PENNSYLVANIA - Page 95 

STATE LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUALITY ASSURANCE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

o Joint Jobs Initiative Task Force manages overall program, approves local program 
design, and monitors local performance. 

LOCAL LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUALITY ASSURANCE AND ACCOUNTABILITY 

0 Local Management Committees (LMC's) manage local programs and resolve 

quality problems that cannot be addressed at lower levels, 
o Direct Service Teams identify problems in program quality and refer any problems 

outside their authority to the LMC. 
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CHALLENGE 6: Providing Appropriate And Quality 
Services 

KENOSHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN - Page 103 

PLANNING AND OPERATING A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

o Planning was done by local Department of Social Sen/ices (DSS) with political 
backing. 

o Interagency planning and training was used to overcome philosophic and turf 

issues and promote joint ownership, 
o Incremental implementation helped staff adjust to changes, 
o Interagency management reinforced all agencies sense of performance ownership. 

IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o Single service center has co-located eight agencies. 

o Joint intake, assessment and a unified delivery system are provided. 

TAILORED SERVICES 

o Initial assessment is used to identify participants with special needs. 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA - Page 109 

PLANNING AND OPERATING A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

o The Department of Social Services (DSS), PIC and county educational institutions 

developed a single education consortium, 
o Educational agencies manage components jointly. 

IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o Community learning centers were established throughout the county, 
o Child care referral is co-located at GAIN offices. 

TAILORED SERVICES 

o Educational program for JOBS participants was designed and expedited. 
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CHALLENGE 6: Providing Appropriate And Quality 
Services (cont'd) 

NEW YORK. Page 113 

PLANNING AND OPERATING A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

o State interagency initiative led to the development of an integrated service 
system. 

o Joint funding is provided by the state Department of Social Services (DSS), 

Education Department (ED) and Department of Labor, 
o Planning and operation of centers are done at the local level. 

IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o Service centers offer co-located or coordinated education and support services. 
OKLAHOMA- Page 117 

PLANNING AND OPERATING A LOCAL COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

o Family Enhancement Program planned and funded by Department of Human 
Services (DHS), Eastern PIC and Oklahoma State University (OSU)/Okmulgee. 

o Job Corps 2 Program is planned and operated by DHS Job Corps and State 
Employment Office. 

IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o Residential Family Enhancement Program provides seamless service. 
TAILORED SERVICES 

o Post-secondary education prepares participants for non-traditional, high-paying 
careers. 

o Modified Job Corps program serves AFDC mothers. 
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CHALLEMGE 1: 



Overcoming f^hUosophlc And Progjramniatte 
Differences Among Agencies 

Human servfoes, labor, and education 
agencies use different terms and work with 
different program cycles, prlmar^f target 
groups^ objectives^ expected outcomesy and 
reporting systems. Tbese difference^ |ir# 
reflected In their peroeptlbhs about each 
other and make It difficult for agencies to 
work together. 

The administrators who are most effective in 
overcoming differen<^es In agency phiiosopfiy 
and program ^bfectlves reci^dghlie that it Is 
jisig^j^l laws or agen<^f s^ l^ 
they begin by recognizing and accepting their 
differences. They seek ways to acc6ihMbdal<^ 
Ihe best interests iof ^11 irarolg^ As a lre^iiiHi^ g 
they foster acceptance and respect for 
^l^rences in other agencies. They create an 
pinpsphjiie that |romptes compromise for 
■ Jhe sal<e^ . a ;||r^#^Smim'>n>^oaI ^ 
providing services to the dlsadvisintaged 
Ipii^ptliation. 
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SUMMARY 

In the three examples discussed in this challenge, agencies found that 
ongoing communication was key to surmounting philosophic differences. 
The agencies developed forums In which all involved agencies had a 
voice in the decision-making process. The agencies' strong commitment 
to improving services to the disadvantaged was a prerequisite for forging 
the interagency ties that made coordination work. 

fowa's Welfare Reform Work Group, consisting of representatives from 
six agencies, conducts most of the work on coordinating the agencies' 
efforts and resources. In addition, task forces work on specific obstacles 
as they arise. Staffs participate in joint training sessions and budgeting 
is a collaborative effort. 

New Hampshire's philosophic and programmatic differences are 
tackled at three government levels. Policy issues are resolved at the 
assistant commissioner level through regular interagency meetings. 
Operations managers meet monthly. I Teams, consisting of local office 
managers and direct service staff, discuss individual cases, training and 
other coordination issues. Among other accomplishments, coordination 
efforts resulted in the implementation of a successful JOBS/ABE model 
and the development of a common referral form. 

El Paso, Texas JOBS interagency Council evolved from long-term 
informal working relationships. The council conducts joint planning and 
solves the problems presented by different fiscal years by lowballing" 
commitments and making commitments contingent on receiving expected 
funding. El Paso also uses reverse referral, which allows eligible people 
who enroll independently in education and training programs to be 
automatically placed in JOBS. 

Working through philosophic differences allowed agencies in these 
examples to embark on specific problem-solving ventures. Some 
procedures and elements can be changed or adapted; some cannot. In 
each successful program, agency representatives tried to keep their 
focus on what could be done to benefit participants and the agencies 
at the same time. 
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IOWA 



OVERCOMING PHILOSOPHIC DIFFERENCES 

o A Work Group was formed to analyze and recommend policies on 
welfare reform. 

OVERCOMING PROGRAMMATIC DIFFERENCES 

o Multi-agency Task Forces were created to solve specific programmatic 
problems. 

o Yearly joint training for front-line agency staffs conducted on JOBS 
program issues. 

o Joint budgeting used to set priorities for service and make best use of 
resources. 

Iowa's coordination effort began in 1987 when the Governor issued an 
Executive Order concerning six agencies: 

. Department of Human Services (DHS) 

• Department of Economic Development (DED) 

• Department of Employment Services (DES) 

• Education (ED) 
. Human Rights 

• Department of Management (DOM) 

The Executive Order required the heads of these agencies to serve on a 
Welfare Reform Council and made them jointly responsible for the success of 
welfare reform. The Welfare Reform Council is headed by DHS, thereby 
ensuring that the IV-A agency retains the decision-making authority. A Welfare 
Reform Work Group was formed in tandem with the Council, consisting of the 
directors or bureau chiefs and other staff of the various agencies who could 
devote the requisite time to working out the details of welfare reform. 

The Work Group is charged with developing recommendations for welfare 
reform and bringing them to the Council. Working together, the agencies that 
sit on the Council and Work Group designed and implemented the Promoting 
Self-sufficiency through Employment (PROMISE) program, which later became 
Iowa's JOBS program. This structure promotes a feeling of program 
ownership and fosters shared decision making. Both the Council and the 
Work Group continue to meet. 
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WELFARE REFORM WORK GROUP 



Although the Council retains decision-making authority, the day-to-day 
activities of welfare reform take place in the Work Group. The Work Group 
began by defining the mission, roles and goals of the Group and the Council 
and by developing a work plan. At the outset, there was a philosophical split 
within the Group between those In favor of short-term services and those who 
preferred long-term strategies. 

As part of the process for resolving this conflict, the Work Group examined 
the public perceptions and stereotyped views of each agency: "JTPA takes 
the cream off the top"; "DES doesn't serve"; "ED doesn't care about 
employment." Group members later agreed that it would have been 
counterproductive to ignore these perceptions since they continually surfaced 
during discussions on welfare recipients' needs. 

In talking about the variety of these needs, group members finally agreed that 
some recipients are capable of finding employment quickly, while others 
require more intensive services before they are ready for employment. The 
philosophic split was bridged when the two sides agreed that both short-term 
and long-term services were needed. The concept of client empowerment- 
agencies are there to assist clients who choose the activities in which they will 
participate-helped the agencies to overcome philosophical differences. 

The Work Group adopted some strategies for resolving conflicts. These 
strategies included eliciting comments from all the members and polling 
members to find out how they viewed the issues being discussed. 
As a result, the Work Group members felt that everyone had ample 
opportunity to contribute each agency's perspective, making the members 
more willing to listen to each other. When a course of action under 
discussion appeared to threaten a member's agency, the group would 
re-examine all available options to defuse the negative view. Group members 
found it helpful to focus on two questions: "What is best for the participants?" 
and "How can we try to serve the greatest number of participants with the 
best possible service?" 

TASK FORCES 

Open discussion, a strong commitment, and focusing on participants and 
problems to be solved helped Iowa's Work Group members overcome their 
philosophic differences. This approach produced highly positive results and 
laid the groundwork for such additional coordination efforts as forming 
interagency, task-specific groups (Task Forces) to work out solutions to 
specific programmatic problems. 
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For instance, the Work Group designed the initial forms for the PROMISE 
JOBS program, but a lack of planning time precluded perfecting them. When 
problems arose with the forms, field staff put together a Forms Task Force 
and initiated a form reduction and simplification effort to reduce papenwork. 

Among others, the Task Force worked on the Client Record File, forms to 
initiate payment for child care and transportation assistance. Rights and 
Responsibilities for Clients (used in orientations), referral forms and time and 
attendance forms. These forms are uniformly used Statewide. Similarly, when 
various agency staffs decided that the Employment Development Plan was too 
long, the Forms Task Force recommended a shorter version. 

Task Forces are created as the need to focus on a specific problem arises 
and are dismantled when their assignments have been completed. Although 
temporary, Task Forces can provide a forum for an exchange of ideas among 
agencies. Furthermore, Task Force solutions in one area can lead to 
relationships between agency staffs that can help solve philosophic and 
programmatic problems in other areas. 

JOINT TRAINING 

At least once a year, front-line PROMISE JOBS staff from DHS, DES and DED 
attend a two-day, Statewide or regional training conference. Topics for these 
events are derived from surveys sent to the staff. 

Topics have included Management Information Systems (MIS). Employment 
Development Plans (EDPs), classroom training, and the use of Pell Grants. 
Trainers from the participating agencies usually conduct the sessions; 
however, outside consultants have been invited to conduct motivational 
training. 

Developing joint training to meet all agencies' needs has been an evolving 
process. At the first training conference, DHS staff attendance was limited 
because of budgetary restrictions. However, DES and DED field staff 
considered the interaction at the joint training sessions so valuable and DHS* 
presence so vital that they pushed for a way to overcome this difficulty. As a 
result, conference organizers scheduled subsequent conferences so that 
portions of the training most relevant to DHS were confined to one day, thus 
reducing expenses and allowing more income maintenance supervisors to 
attend. 

iowa has tried to hold single-agency training sessions but has found that 
attending agencies blame and complain about absent agencies. When all the 
agencies attend training sessions, the staffs focus on solving problems 
together. 
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JOINT BUDGETING 



Conflicts among agencies can arise when program budgets are formulated 
independently. Iowa's approach to avoiding interagency conflict in the 
budgeting process is to use joint budgeting. 

Joint budgeting is a three-phase process in Iowa. First, representatives of 
three agencies-DHS, DED, and DES-meet to work on a biennial budget. The 
representatives are drawn from the Work Group and the fiscal department in 
each agency. This budgeting group develops and pr oposes initiatives to the 
DHS Director of JOBS. These initiatives have included <>ppropriating more 
State funds, plans to draw down more Federal dollars, and an integrated 
management information system to tie the three main agencies together in an 
automated network. 

In the second phase, the director prepares the budget. Both the budget and 
the budgeting group's recommendations are reviewed by the Council on 
Human Services. (This Council is an internal DHS advisory group that must 
approve the budgets for all DHS programs.) In the last phase, the Council on 
Human Services prepares the final budget and submits it to the State's overall 
budgeting process for approval. 

The budgeting group is open to input from other agencies. Members of the 
group make budget decisions jointly. They do so by continually focusing on 
setting priorities and basing allocations on those priorities. Because the Work 
Group devoted considerable time to overcoming difference^ during its 
formative stages, the 'turfism" that might be expected to surface in this kind of 
situation does not occur. A common remark made by representatives of 
Iowa's agencies is, "We've been coordinating for so long now that it's just 
become second nature to l:s." 
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NEW HAMPSHIRE 

OVERCOMING PHILOSOPHIC DIFFERENCES 

o State level Employment and Training and Welfare Task Force established 
three-level structure for addressing differences and issues. 

OVERCOMING PROGRAMMATIC DIFFERENCES 

o Agencies created a common referral form. 

o Division of Human Services (DHS), Department of Education (ED) and 
New Hampshire Job Training Council (JTC) signed agreements on 
coordination and program design for Adult Basic Education (ABE) 
programs for JOBS participants. 

o JTPA 8% Education Coordination Grant funds were used to hire an ABE 
Coordinator. 

o The ABE Coordinator worked to insure the success of Statewide 
implementation. 

The JOBS program in New Hampshire is managed by the Office of Economic 
Services in DHS and coordinates with JTC, Department of Employment 
Security (DES), Vocational Rehabilitation, and ABE in ED. 

THREE LEVELS OF COORDINATION 

Like Iowa, New Hampshire began at the top in its effort to overcome 
philosophic differences. In 1985. the Governor established an Employment 
and Training and Welfare Task Force aimed at reducing welfare dependency. 
The Task Force established a three-level structure for coordinating agency 
efforts and resources and for addressing differences among agencies that 
interfered with establishing a successful welfare reform program. These 
differences began with the basic philosophic differences among agencies. 

For example, the employment and training system was geared toward 
accepting only those clients who could become employable in a short period 
of time. The focus was on the most in need who could benefit from the 
services within a given time period. This orientation was a reflection of the 
systt n s performance standards and evaluation process. 

The education system's focus in on providing education for anyone who wants 
or needs it. This system does not traditionally operate within a framework of 
goals, time limits or eligibilities. 
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When DHS began coordinating JOBS, it needed the other systems to accept 
everyone-regardless of the difficulties involved-and make its participants job 
ready. 

These philosophic differences gave rise to conflicts when the agencies began 
determining the most effective approach to take for implementing the JOBS 
program. The conflicts were and are resolved through discussions within the 
three-level structure. 

There is no formal reporting and communications mechanism between the 
different levels. Team members report back to their agencies and allow 
problems to move up through their respective hierarchies to the appropriate 
level for interagency discussion and resolution. 

COMMON REFERRAL FORM 

A problem emerged when the welfare reform implementation began. JOBS 
participants referred by DHS to other agencies were given low priority for 
services. Other agencies did not see themselves as part of an overall network 
that shared clients, so they tended to give 'their own" clients priority. Clients 
referred from other agencies did not always receive prompt service. 
Upper-level managers in the agencies decided that the best way to solve this 
problem was to have a referral form that was instantly recognized throughout 
the entire system, immediately identifying all participants. 

Representatives from four agencies (DHS, JTC, DES and Vocational 
Rehabilitation) met to design and develop the referral form. Each 
representative fiad the authority to approve the final form. The four agencies 
then held joint training sessions on how to use the form. Senior staff 
conducted the sessions and stressed the concept of sharing clients and the 
need to give prompt attention to referrals from other agencies. By 
institutionalizing the referral process, the form reminds the agencies of their 
shared responsibility for clients, thus reinforcing the sense that they are part of 
an overall service network. 

Agencies use the form internally to refer all participants from one unit to 
another and externally to other agencies, e.g., DHS JOBS to Vocational 
Rehabilitation. The agencies are pleased with the way the form is working. It 
has been re-designed to add the Department of Education. 
(See Appendix A for a copy of the referral form.) 

JOBS ABE PROGRAM AND COORDINATOR 

ABE in New Hampshire has traditionally been delivered through non-piofit. 
multi-service agencies who run Adult Learning Centers (ALCs). 
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After receiving funds through a connpetitive bid process, the ALC's operated 
independently of ED, which managed the contracts. When the JOBS program 
was introduced, the deputy commissioners of three agencies-DHS, ED and 
JTC-signe 1 three two-party agreements that brought the ALC's into a 
coordinated delivery system. The agreements laid out the design features of a 
JOBS/ABE model: 

- No new programs would be put in place until existing programs were full. 

- ABE under JOBS would be reserved for the neediest of clients. Those 
testing below grade 8 on the Test of Adult Basic Education would get 
priority. 

- 8-12 clients per cycle would be required or no program could start. 

- The ALC would provide participants with up to 3 six-week cycles of 15-20 
hours each of ABE. 

- Program goals would be GED preparation and the academic skills for 
workforce participation, with an outcome of a job or transfer to training 
within 90 days of completion. 

- ED would administer the program with the ALC's. Cost reimbursement 
contracts and invoicing from individual programs would be in a familiar 
format for the ALC's. Only the State ED had to report to DHS. 

- JTC would hire a program coordinator from its JTPA 8% Education 
Coordination Grant. This Coordinator would report to both JTC and ED 
on the administration of the ABE program. 

Although these design features were agreed upon at the State level, they were 
not developed with input from local program operators, who had concerns 
about them. For example, the complexity of the referral system worried many 
of the ALC program directors. ALC's were dependent on referrals processed 
through DHS and JTC. They were not allowed to recruit and would have to 
cancel classes with fewer than eight enrollees. The ALC directors were also 
pessimistic about achieving program outcomes given the skill level of entering 
students and the length of time they had to work with these students. 

ALC's were not the only ones concerned. DHS and JTC staffs were skeptical 
about the program design and hesitant about participating in it. DHS social 
workers feared that sending their neediest clients for only 1 8 weeks of ABE 
was setting them up for failure. Vocational Training Specialists at JTC were 
held accountable for client failure, so they wanted to enroll only those who 
appeared to have a good chance of succeeding. 
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Given the concerns of all three agencies' local staffs, it is easy to understand 
why no JOBS/ABE program was started in the first six months after the 
agreements were signed. 

In the meantime, JTC had hired an ABE Coordinator as specified in the 
interagency agreements. The Coordinator took advantage of the existing 
inter-agency network (the "I Teams") mentioned earlier to resolve the problems 
blocking implementation of ABE programs. His strategy was to present the 
JOBS/ABE program model to each I Team in the State and get its reactions. 
He listened to the concerns and brought them up in separate weekly briefings 
with the JTC operations director and the ED director of ABE. 
The Coordinator served as a liaison between the two directors in working to 
resolve problems. He also wrote to the I Team members restating their 
concerns and indicating that the problems had been referred to the directors 
of the State agencies involved. By acting outside the normal channels of 
communication, the I Teams could identify problems for the Coordinator, who 
could then take them to the higher levels without having to ascribe blame or 
responsibility to any particular part of the system. In this way, the Coordinator 
could serve as an independent conduit of information from the I Teams to the 
State level. 

ABE PILOT PROGRAMS 

Since the new JOBS/ABE model was to be phased in across the State by the 
ALC's' voluntary participation, the Coordinator decided to look for three sites 
whose members had positive attitudes, good local working relationships, and 
a willingness to take risks and work on the model. After meeting with every I 
Team in the State, he selected the three he deemed the most likely to 
succeed. He approached these three I Teams with the objective of convincing 
them to implement the JOBS/ABE model as specified in the interagency 
agreements as a pilot program. 

The Coordinator had listened to the I Teams' concerns about the State model 
and knew there were likely to be problems with the model when it was 
implemented. As part of his approach, he invited the I Teams to design an 
ideal program that could be implemented when the State model encountered 
problems. "Forget your agency affiliation and design your ideal JOBS/ABE 
program," he said. "Build in all the features you think would make the 
participants successful." 

To further persuade the I Teams to implenent the State model, he told them 
they could incorporate any of their "ideal" features that did not change the 
fundam.intal program design or require approval from the State. Program 
length and entry criteria would have to remain the same. 
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In return for their implementing the State model, the Coordinator promised to 
be the I Teams' advocate on program design changes with the State level 
administrators. With the understanding that their ideal model would be a 
backup to the State's model, the three I Teams accepted the challenge. 

The Coordinator related the I Team members' concerns and reservations 
about the State-designed JOBS/ABE model to the State directors at DHS, JTC 
and ED. He also brought to their attention national research reports on the 
characteristics of successful programs. He pointed out that New Hampshire's 
program did not contain the characteristics enumerated in the national 
report--an indication that the program design was unlikely to succeed. He 
obtained a commitment from the directors to redesign the program as 
indicated by results of the pilot programs. He secured a second commitment 
to "hold harmless" the ALC's, social workers and JTC counselors who made 
referrals if the pilot programs didn't achieve the desired goals by working 
within the program design. This meant that future funding would not be 
jeopardized by poor performance, nor would punitive corrective action plans 
be required of the participating agencies. 

The ABE Coordinator's effectiveness in securing the agreement from all parties 
was enhanced by the fact that he did not report to any one agency. Since he 
was supervised by JTC and ED while managing a DHS program, all agencies 
saw the Coordinator as acting in the best interests of the program, rather than 
acting to further a single agency's agenda. 

Aside from the Coordinator's exceptional effort, the most interesting feature of 
the pilot programs is the fact that all the "bugs" were worked out before the 
program was implemented throughout the State. The anticipated problems 
stemming from the program length and entry requirements did arise in the 
pilot programs. However, solving these problems was simplified because their 
solutions had been devised earlier when the "idea! program" was designed. 
Since the coordinator had already paved the way with the commitment from 
the directors to redesign the program, ail that was required was implementing 
the program modifications. Having an opportunity to work out the bugs 
ensured that future programs would be successful. 

There are currently 1 1 sites in operation, and everyone benefits. JTC benefits 
because graduates of the intensive ABE program tend to be successful in job 
training programs. ED benefits because it has the ability to expand its 
services to reach those in need. The DHS JOBS program benefits by having 
programs custom designed to meet legislative requirements and the JOBS 
participants needs. The participants benefit by having increased access to 
appropriate services. 
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EL PASO, TEXAS 

OVERCOMING PHILOSOPHIC DIFFERENCES 



o Coordination efforts sprang from long-established working relationships 
initiated by the local Texas Department of Human Services (TDHS) 
representative. 

o Informal working relationships began the process of overcoming 
differences before a formal structure was implemented. 

OVERCOMING PROGRAMMATIC DIFFERENCES 

o The local interagency council conducted joint planning sessions on fiscal 
matters. 

o The Upper Rio Grande PIC assigned a liaison to TDHS which in turn 
out-stationed a worker at the PIC to handle reverse referrals. 

o El Paso Community College (EPCC) worked with ABE Cooperatives 
(Co-ops) and TDHS to create a special educational package for JOBS 
participants with grants from the Texas Education Agency (TEA) and the 
Higher Education Coordinating Board. 

El Paso is a good example of initiating coordination efforts at the local level. 
The coordination efforts here have been so successful that State officials have 
studied them to determine how to duplicate them elsewhere in the State. 
Some of El Paso's success has been attributed to its geographic isolation 
from the rest of the State, which creates the perception in the minds of 
agency officials and program planners that coordination is necessary for 
survival. 

HISTORY OF INFORMAL WORKING RELATIONSHIPS 

El Paso's ability to coordinate efforts to successfully implement JOBS has its 
roots in the mid-1 980's. Coordination efforts were stepped up with the 
implementation of Project Refocus, a program that predates JOBS. Project 
Refocus was a welfare-to-work project similar to JOBS in that it adopted 
strategies that would ensure longer-term self-sufficiency. Project Refocus 
became Texas' JOBS program when the State implemented JOBS. 

With the advent of Project Refocus, TDHS began meeting with other agencies 
in the community to inform them about the employment program and to 
secure education and training services for AFDC recipients. These initial 
one-on-one meetings evolved into regular group meetings with all the major 
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agencies serving the disadvantaged. The core of the group consisted of the 
larger service providers; other agencies attended on an as-needed basis. 
This group included the Upper Rio Grande PIC, EPCC, the YVVCA, and the 
Adult Education Co-ops at El Paso and Ysleta Independent School District. 
Top-level agency personnel attended, as did key staff people who would 
follow up on agreements reached during the meetings. 

This informal group, casually referred to as the "Heavy Hitters Council," met 
regularly. Its task was to find out what resources each agency had, what 
populations they served, and how to coordinate services among the agencies. 
Everyone who attended was involved in decisions, and the group always tried 
to reach consensus. This group eventually became the local JOBS 
Interagency Council. 

Through its history of cooperating, the agencies have recognized key 
elements that aid in overcoming philosophic differences: 

- Respect each other. 

- Recognize that there is enough turf to go around, but not 
enough resources. No one agency owns the clients. 

- Trust colleagues' professional judgment. 

- Accept criticism of your agency without becoming defensive. 

- Do what's best for the clients. 

FISCAL MATTERS 

The JOBS Interagency Council conducts joint planning. Because agencies 
operate on different fiscal years, the Council uses the Federal fiscal year for 
the JOBS program. Each agency is asked to commit resources to the JOBS 
program for the period. Because this is difficult for Council agencies not 
operating on the Federal fiscal year. Council members have an understanding 
that this problem will be handled in one of two ways. 

One way is to "lowball" commitments. Agencies using this method commit 
only services they know will be available to JOBS for the period. If additional 
resources become available during the fiscal year, the agencies can contribute 
them at that time. 

The other way is to make commitments contingent on getting expected 
funding in an agency's following fiscal year. These contingencies can be 
made explicit in agreements, or they can be implicit. Members of the Council 
accept that there is a degree of uncertainty, and agencies are therefore not 
held to prior commitments when their funding falls through. 
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Council members have also demonstrated flexibility on fiscal matters outside 
Council meetings. For example, as the local Child Care Management Services 
(CCMS) agency, the YWCA bills for services after they are provided. The 
delay in payment creates serious cash flow difficulties. Two steps alleviated 
the problem. TDHS gave all 27 of the CCMSs in the State a one-time 
advance payment on services not yet provided, and the billing cycle has been 
increased from once to twice a month to permit quicl<er reimbursement. 

REVERSE REFERRAL 

Another interesting aspect of El Paso's coordination efforts is its use of 
reverse referrals. Most JOBS programs have referral arrangements between 
agencies. In El Paso. TDHS refers JOBS participants to service providers to 
receive education and training. However. AFDC recipients also enroll in 
education and training programs without being referred by JOBS staff. Any 
AFDC recipients who enter an education or training program on their own are 
referred bacl< to TDHS (a reverse referral) for enrollment in the JOBS 
program. This allows them to qualify for the supportive services that TDHS 
provides under JOBS. 

An out'Stationed TDHS worker at the Upper Rio Grande PIC (for El Paso) 
assists the reverse referral process for these who enroll in JTPA programs on 
their own. The TDHS worker can intake AFDC recipients who walk into the 
PIC into the JOBS program and arrange for supportive services. The TDHS 
worker then performs case management functions for these walk-in clients. 
The out-stationed TDHS worker also serves as a resource for PIC staff who 
deal with JOBS participants referred by TDHS. Similarly, the PIC assigns a 
liaison to TDHS to serve as a resource for TDHS staff. The idea of an 
out-stationed TDHS worker came from the Heavy Hitters Council. 

PROJECT FORWARD (ABE^ 

To meet the special needs of the JOBS program, EPCC applied for and 
received a grant from TEA to develop an educational package for JOBS 
participants that could be replicated throughout the State-Project FORWARD. 
The curriculum was designed to meet the particular educational needs of 
JOBS participants and require attendance for 20 hours a week to satisfy 
JOBS participation regulations. 

In Texas, the ABE Co-ops are the administrative entity for adult education 
funds and can receive special TEA funds to serve JOBS participants. EPCC 
first approached the El Pa^o ABE Co-ops in the conceptual stage of Project 
FORWARD and suggested a collaborative effort in which EPCC would develop 
a curriculum and train ABE Co-op teachers. The Co-ops would then educate 
JOBS participants using their special TEA funds. 



The Co-ops were a little taken aback at first, feeling that they were being told 
what to do with their TEA funds. However, TDHS stepped in to mediate, 
clarifying the advantages to Co-op participation in Project FORWARD. These 
included: 

- EPCC*s curriculum would enable the Co-ops to meet the 20-hour rule. 

- JOBS participants would be in separate classes, thus allev'ating 
accounting difficulties which could result if JOBS participants were 
integrated into existing ABE classes but had to be accounted for 
separately. 

- TDHS offered to help requisition classroom space, which was in short 
supply. 

Once the Co-ops' initial turf-related resistance was overcome, other 
philosophic differences had to be resolved. There was a disagreement about 
whether Project FORWARD should operate during the summer. EPOC 
believed that parents should spend time with their vacationing children rather 
than attend school themselves. However, EPOC came to accept TDHS* view 
that JOBS participants were preparing for work that didn't have extended 
vacation periods. In turn, TDHS delegated responsibility to EPOC for 
scheduling the appropriate number of hours and accepted EPCC's certification 
on attendance and satisfactory progress. 

TDHS's philosophy is that it has the ultimate responsibility for meeting JOBS 
requirements. To this end, it will provide whatever assistance it can to help 
education agencies meet those requirements. In the case of Project 
FORWARD, the TDHS region used a portion of its Employment Grant Benefit 
funds to procure Facilitator Aides. These Aides assist with taking attendance, 
dispensing tokens, and other administrative functions. 

Resolving the struggle to procure classroom space provides a final example of 
how Project FORWARD agencies worked together to coordinate their 
resources. Although ABE classroom space had been exhausted by its regular 
classes, the TEA money for the Co-ops to serve JOBS participants could not 
be used to purchase facilities. TDHS worked with the Co-ops to overcome 
this regulatory obstacle. They secured donated facilities for classes. In some 
cases, TDHS leased inexpensive space for Project FORWARD'S use. 
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CHALLENGE 2: 



Establishing An 6 ffecltv^ Stale iRole In 
Promoting Local Level Coordinatloh 

The dilemma for iSfticlals is ^^h^ to 
institute mechanisms Wit local 
level coordination sufficient 
flexibility for programs to ada local 
needs. The State can be a catalyst for 
local level initiatives. Wheri a high degree 
of coordination Is evidpt at the State level, 
it sends a clear message ol oxpectati 
to local agencies. Stitif Sffli to 
create mechanistti$ thi| 
local level coordinatlbm 
mechanisms can include eijablishing 
incentives, policy guidennes, imaragency 
agreements (financial and non-financial), 
technical assistance, coordinator positions 
and coordinating couiioils. 
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SUMMARY 

This challenge describes how three states established an effective 
role in promoting local-level coordination. In all cases, the first step 
was to promote an example of State interagency coordination. They 
accomplished this goal through interagency councils, interagency 
planning, and negotiation of interagency agreements. Each State 
then instituted mechanisms to ensure local level coordination. 

Idaho, being a rural, sparsely populated State, used existing 
regions rather than counties as the local planning entities and 
created a Regional Advisory Council for each one. The Regional 
Advisory Councils became an ongoing source of local feedback and 
ideas on JOBS operations. 

Kentucky contracted with existing sub-state agencies to form 
county Interagency Councils and facilitate their planning process. 
Local level coordination occurred as the Interagency Councils 
followed State mandates to develop county JOBS plans and then 
advised and made recommendations on JOBS program operations. 
Along with Interagency Councils, the State established JOBS 
Coordinator positions in the county offices. 

New Jersey mandated the creation of county REACH/JOBS 
Planning Committees and specified their membership. The State 
also required key local parties to agree to the committees' plans of 
action before it would release REACH/JOBS funding to a county. 
JOBS Coordinator positions which reported to the Committees were 
established. 

The approaches of these three States were similar in some 
instances, but each was tailored to the specific circumstances and 
objectives of the particular State. The common thread running 
through tham is that the State can promote and ensure coordination 
while stiii allowing local flexibility. 
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IDAHO 

INITIAL State LEVEL APPROACH 

o State Welfare Reform Task Force was created. 

o Advisory Committees were formed. 

o Coordination Committee was established. 

MECHANISMS TO PROMOTE LOCAL LEVEL COORDINATION 

o Regional Advisory Councils were formed to provide information to the 
State JOBS planning process and provide ongoing advice on JOBS. 

o Specific guidelines for responsibilities of the Regional Advisory Councils 
were established. 

INITIAL STATE LEVEL APPROACH 

The State Department of Health and Welfare (DHW) is responsible for 
administering the JOBS program in Idaho. The JOBS planning process 
began at the State level with the formation of a Welfare Reform Task Force 
consisting of division heads and agency directors from all involved agencies to 
coordinate the development of the JOBS plan. 

As part of the planning effort, the State also established Advisory Committees 
(including one for JOBS) composed of representatives from education, labor, 
housing and human services agencies. A Coordination Committee, composed 
of DHW, and the State Departments of Employment (DOE) and Education 
(Division of Vocational Education) was also established. 

Early in the process, the Welfare Reform Task Force decided that local level 
coordination would be most effective if planning were done at the local level. 
Because of the diverse needs in the State, local planning was needed to 
ensure effective JOBS coordination and administration at the local level. 

REGIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 

DHW's seven regional offices, each encompassing more than one county, 
served as the basis for local coordination. Each DHW Regional Director was 
instructed to establish a Regional Advisory Council composed of 
representatives from DHW, DOE and the Division of Vocational Education, 
whose members were to build on their knowledge of local community services 
in developing and providing suggestions to the regional DHW office on local 
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service delivery and coordination. In this model, regions are considered the 
local JOBS entity. 

To ensure overall consistency of structure, the Welfare Reform Task Force 
developed general guidelines for the Regional Directors to use in establishing 
the Regional Advisory Councils. The guidelines included directions on the 
basic composition of the groups and their duties and responsibilities. (See 
Appendix B for a copy of the guidelines.) The required core membership of 
the Regional Advisory Councils closely reflected the make-up of the Statewide 
JOBS Advisory Committee. However, regions were given flexibility in 
determining additional membership, such as representatives from Legal Aid, 
client advocacy groups, alternative school programs and community-based 
service organizations. The size and membership of the Regional Advisory 
Councils reflected regional needs and varied from region to region. 

These Regional Advisory Councils are charged with: 

- Reviewing the regional JOBS plan before its submission to DHW's 
Central Office; 

- Identifying community resources and services to augment JOBS; 

- Assessing client service providers and reviewing proposals for contracted 
services; 

- Assessing JOBS implementation straiegies and service delivery model 
outcomes of the regional plan; and 

- Providing recommendations for JOBS plan amendments . 

Although few obstacles were encountered in setting up the Regional Advisory 
Councils, there were obstacles in making them work. Among them were 
different perceptions of the Council's role and responsibilities and what it 
meant to be a part of the JOBS planning process. Some members thought 
the Council would have a free hand in designing the local JOBS plan and in 
choosing service providers. Others viewed membership as an opportunity to 
get an inside track on becoming a service provider. Problems were eliminated 
by not allowing discussion of specific models of service, therefore, no 
opportunity to "showcase" was given. The Councils were charged with 
designing a service delivery model rather than looking at what each brought 
to the program. 

State guidelines that delineated the role of the Regional Advisory Councils 
were also helpful in resolving problems encountered in implementing them. In 
addition, DHW Regional Directors were given primary responsibility for 
ensuring that the local Councils understood and followed State operational 
guidelines. 
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COORDINATION COMMITTEE 



After the initial State JOBS Plan was developed with input from the Regional 
Advisory Councils, the Welfare Reform Task Force was dismantled. However, 
the Coordination Committee, which was formed at ths same time, continues to 
meet quarterly. 

The purpose of the Committee is to deliberate on such issues as: 

- information sharing 

- plan modification and development 

- program coordination 

- JOBS policies 

The Coordination Committee serves as the hub of the spokes formed by the 
Regional Advisory Councils. Problems and solutions encountered in one 
region can be passed on to others for possible application. One Regional 
Advisory Council, for example, developed an assessment model that was sent 
to the Coordination Committee and is being considered for Statewide adoption 
by DHW. Not only can regions look to the Committee for information sharing, 
but they can also receive assistance in resolving problems encountered in 
implementing their coordination plans. To strengthen the Committee's role 
and promote coordination between the State and local areas, the Committee 
visited each of the seven regions as a team. Its plan calls for continued 
semi-annual visits. 
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KENTUCKY 

INITIAL STATE LEVEL APPROACH 

o Interagency meetings were held to obtain input for the Commonwealth's 
JOBS plan. 

o Functional program-related Advisory Groups were formed. 

o Statewide issues for JOBS were studied and information was shared with 
local JOBS planning entities. 

o Criteria was developed to assure coordination among agencies. 

MECHANISMS TO PROMOTE LOCAL LEVEL COORDINATION 

o Area Development Districts (ADDs) were contracted with to create local 
JOBS Interagency Councils. 

o County JOBS Coordinator positions were created to ensure that local 
issues were addressed. 

INITIAL STATE LEVEL APPROACH 

In Kentucky, the Department of Social lnsurfc»nce (DSi) is responsible for 
administering the JOBS program. Kentucky's initial steps were similar to 
Idaho's. DSI began the JOBS development process by holding a series of 
interagency meetings to review the applicable regulations and make 
recommendations on the Commonwealth's adoption of various options and a 
broad program design. To provide information for the development of a State 
JOBS plan, DSI also established five Advisory Groups: 

• Employment and training 

• Education 

• Child care 

. Transportation 

• Teen pregnancy and parenting 

Advisory Groups were composed of representatives of all levels of human 
services, education and labor agencies, public interest and advocacy groups, 
local service providers. SDA's. employers (usually CEOs) and others. 
Advisory Groups addressed the full range of issues related to JOBS, including 
coordination. Reports and recommendations from each group went to DSI 
and were important contributions to Kentucky's JOBS plan. 
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Kentucky also met with representatives of advocacy groups not represented in 
the Advisory Groups. 

In addition to providing inspiration to local level planners, the State level JOBS 
planning process directly contributed to local planning efforts. Advisory 
Groups studied a number of issues that affected the overall JOBS 
implementation. The information gained from their studies was then given to 
county planning entities to help them make tl- eir local assessments. Thus tlie 
information supplied by State Advisory Groups allowed local planners to 
develop activities and priorities based on individual local needs and situations. 

KENTUCKY JOB TRAINING COORDINATING COUNCIL 

Kentucky also ensures coordination with special action plans for efforts 
between agencies. For example, DSI and the Department of Employment 
Service responded to a request from the Kentucky Job Training Coordinating 
Council to develop a "Plan for Action With Measurable Criteria for JOBS/JTPA 
Coordination." The plan outlines nine issue areas to be addressed to improve 
coordination between the two programs. 

It describes measurable criteria and recommended activities for each of the 
issues. When completed, the plan will provide specific guidelines for 
coordination between JOBS and JTPA agencies at the State and local levels 
and between the levels themselves. 

The nine issues selected for the plan are: 

- goals, outcomes and performance standards 

- labor market analysis 

- local plans 

- funding 

- intake, assessment and referral 

- equity rates and service levels 

- services and service design 

- monitoring 

- reporting 

ADDS AND COUNTY INTERAGENCY COUNCII S 

While developing its State JOBS plan. DSI faced the problem of ensuring that 
the Commonwealth's plan would serve individual needs at the local level. DSI 
needed a way to get input from the counties to incorporate into the State 
JOBS plan. The Commonwealth also wanted a mechanism for planning and 
monitoring the JOBS program that would require a minimum of resource 
expenditure and start-up and set-up time. 
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To solve these problems. DSI contracted with the fifteen ADDs to create and 
facilitate the continued function of county Interagency Councils. ADDs are 
sub-State organizations whose primary purpose is to provide planning and 
technical assistance. Established in the 1960's. ADDs have a long, successful 
track record of pulling together local resources in the most productive way. 
They were formed to accomplish the major objectives of locally elected officials 
and civic leaders within a geographic area. Therefore. ADDs had experience 
in developing a variety of county level plans that reflected the needs and the 
uniqueness of their individiial districts and made maximum use of available 
local resources. 

The ongoing mission of the ADDs is to bring together local civic and 
government leaders to accomplish objectives that could not be achieved by 
acting separately. With their many resources and capabilities, their 
county/State validity and credibility, and their function as a regional negotiator 
of priorities. ADDs are a unique entity for facilitating coordination among local 
governments and the Commonwealth. 

ADDs' experience in working with State government meant that they were well 
acquainted with the necessity of achieving a balance between State control 
and county flexibility. The Commonwealth provided ADDs with the overall 
philosophy, parameters and goals of the JOBS program, as well as clear 
guidelines on setting up county JOBS Interagency Councils, which were 
established to develop local JOBS plans and monitor their implementation. 
The Commonwealth specified the membership of the Councils, which were 
similar in composition to State Advisory Groups. ADDs were required to invite 
representatives of human services, labor and education agencies, public 
interest and advocacy groups, local service providers. SDA's. PICs and local 
government to sit on the county JOBS Interagency Councils. 

The initial task of the Interagency Councils was to develop a county JOBS 
plan. Although these plans had to be within the parameters of policy set at 
the State level, there was still considerable flexibility. Interagency Councils 
sent their local JOBS plans to the State to be incorporated into the 
Commonwealth's JOBS plan. The Councils continue to meet to review and 
make recommendations on the JOBS program. ADDs convey advice from the 
Councils to State officials. 

COUNTY JOBS COORDINATORS 

In addition to contracting with ADDs and creating county JOBS Interagency 
Councils, the Commonwealth took another action that fostered county level 
coordination. It established a county JOBS Coordinator in the county DSI 
office. (See Appendix C for position description) 
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The JOBS Coordinator in each county office acts as the liaison between 
agencies and the community. Although the case manager has the lead role in 
providing participant services, th-. JOBS Coordinator is responsible for 
Identif^'ing and influencing coordination in program operations and has the 
lead at the local level to ensure that issues are identified and resolved. 
Generally, there is one Coordinator per county. However, larger counties may 
have more than one, and one Coordinator may sometimes serve more than 
one county. 

The JOBS Coordinator is considered the center of the web of services and 
programs. As the local negotiator and monitor, JOBS Coordinators ensure 
that prospective participants are adequately informed about the program. 
They have daily contact with other agencies and community providers to make 
sure that common goals and interests are maintained. 
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NEW JERSEY 

INITIAL STATE LEVEL APPROACH 

o Top political priority was given to coordination. 

o Interagency agreements were negotiated to provide a framework within 
which local coordination could occur. 

MECHANISMS TO PROMOTE LOCAL LEVEL COORDINATION 



o County committees and specified membership were mandated . 

o Agreement was required on county committees' plans by local parties 
before releasing funding. 

o JOBS Coordinator positions that reported to county committees were 
established. 

INITIAL STATE LEVEL APPROACH 

In 1989, the New Jersey JOBS program was implemented under the 
Department of Human Services' (DHS) existing REACH ( Realizing Economic 
ACHievement) program to create REACH/JOBS. Unlike Kentucky and Idaho, 
New Jersey's JOBS program is run by county agencies rather than county 
offices of State agencies. As one of the fifteen State-supervised, county 
administered systems. New Jersey's counties have a great deal of autonomy 
in executing the JOBS programs. Therefore, New Jersey's response to the 
challenge of coordination differs from Idaho's and Kentucky's. 

New Jersey did, however, take the same first step as the other two States: it 
provided an example of coordination at the State level. The governor made 
the goal of meaningful welfare reform through the REACH program a top 
political priority. This status led to a consensus among State Commissioners 
of Human Services, Labor and Education about the need to coordinate and to 
commit department resources and staff to implementing REACH. Setting 
"coordination of programs" as a top political priority gave REACH the 
commitment from department officials that was necessary to overcome many 
of the obstacles that arose out of the natural reluctance and resistance of 
agency staff to work with people from outside the agency. 

Following the commitment by State Commissioners to work together in 
developing REACH, written agreements were established between various 
State agencies and DHS. These agreements outlined the roles and 
responsibilities of each agency and DHS in developing and operating REACH. 
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Signing these agreements and issuing directives to agency staff to cooperate 
with other State agencies in developing coordinated REACH programs 
demonstrated what State Commissioners expected of operations at the local 
levels. 

CQUNW PLANNING COMMITTEES 

State level coordination, especially interagency agreements, provided the 
framework within which local level coordination would occur. The State then 
created a structure for local level coordination by mandating the establishment 
of county level REACH/ JOBS Planning Committees. DHS required the 
Committees to be co-chaired by the Directors of the county Board of Social 
Services and the PIC/SDA and specified the make-up of the remainder of the 
Committee. 

Once constituted, the REACH/JOBS Planning Committees had primary 
responsibility for planning and operating coordinated services to REACH/JOBS 
clients, including deciding on the mix of services to be provided. Because of 
the high degree of delegation to the local level, the State instituted another 
safeguard to ensure that local level coordination would occur. All decisions 
made by REACH/JOBS Planning Committees had to be endorsed by the 
county Board of Social Services, the PIC, the county Board of Freeholders 
(legislators) and the county Human Services Advisory Board. The IV-A 
agency has overall responsibility for both the design and operation of the 
JOBS program. 

To be certain that the ratification process was followed, the State would not 
release REACH/JOBS funds to the county until all four of the above groups 
had agreed to the Committee's plan of action. Making funding contingent on 
agreement on the coordination of services was a highly innovative mechanism. 
Thus, the State found a way to allow the counties flexibility in designing their 
REACH/JOBS programs while also guaranteeing that local level coordination 
took place. 

COUNTY JOBS COORDINATORS 

To promote further local level coordination. New Jersey established county 
REACH/JOBS Coordinator positions to coordinate activities related to the 
program. Unlike Kentucky, however, these Coordinators report to the county 
REACH/JOBS Planning Committees, not to DHS. This reporting relationship 
allows Coordinators to manage the connections and bottlenecks for all 
interagency relationships, not just those between DHS and other agencies. 
REACH/JOBS Coordinators meet with DHS State officials regularly to receive 
policy guidance. 
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SUMMARY 

This challenge describes how five states found productive and creative 
ways to leverage their resources. 

Ohio went to other state agencies for matching non-Federal funds to 
match the Federal fund. The result is "pass through" agreements that 
allow the state to access resources previously unused for JOBS services. 

New Mexico used an interagency agreement to extend the availability 
of supportive services for JOBS participants. Under this agreement, 
JTPA may provide some supportive services to JOBS participants 
enrolled in its activities. This allows JOBS to provide more services in 
other areas. 

Denver, Colorado created a drop-in child care center for the children 
of JOBS participants at a case management sen/ice delivery unit by 
working through a community council to identify sources of funding and 
assistance. The center was created without using JOBS funds. 

Chattanooga, Tennessee, has implemented a program that is also 
making the most of resources to solve the problem of child care for 
JOBS participants. The JOBS and Head Start programs have been 
coordinated to create a wrap-around program for children of JOBS 
participants. The program also provides several additional benefits for 
JOBS participants, all at no cost to JOBS. 

Vermont, rather than spend time identifying resources and creating a 
new transportation system built on an existing system created for 
Medicaid recipients-the Vermont Public Transportation Associatiori, under 
the auspices of the Department of Social Services. This system consists 
of local transportation providers within a district. 
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PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Sufficient funding was needed to match the Federal funding. 

OHIO'S SOLUTION 

o Interagency agreements to secure additional State matching funds for 
Federal JOBS funds were signed. 

Ohio has sought the most effective ways to use its limited JOBS funds to 
provide maximum services to JOBS participants while avoiding any duplication 
of services. To meet its service objectives for JOBS and draw on others' 
expertise, Ohio's Department of Human Services (ODHS) established formal 
working relationships with other State departments and the Ohio Board of 
Regents. This created an umbrella of possibilities and a framework for 
funding mechanisms. The agreements were signed on the State level, with 
subordinate agreements to be signed at the county level. It is at the county 
level that the implementation is carried out. The county offices of ODHS are 
the link with the service providers. 

Although many States use interagency agreements to provide services to 
JOBS participants, Ohio takes an unusual approach in some of its agreements 
with other State agencies. The purpose of these agreements is to secure 
additional State matching funds for Federal JOBS funds in order to expand 
services to JOBS participants. The State level agreements are the mechanism 
to access non-Federal funds of other State agencies. Ohio refers to these 
agreements as "pass through" agreements because ODHS passes the Federal 
funds through to the provider agency. The provider agency expends non- 
Federal funds to render services, then ODHS reimburses (passes through) the 
Federal match to the provider agency. 

Each of the agreements details the services to be provided and the funding 
match to be used: 

DHS AND THE OHIO DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION (Education) 

ODHS has created three agreements with Education to provide services to 
JOBS participants. The first two agreements are with Adult Vocational 
Education. One agreement is for services which include any of the vocational 
education programs offered through public school districts, joint vocational 
school districts, and the full-service vocational education centers. The other 
agreement is for assessments including testing to measure skills, interests, 
aptitudes and abilities for various jobs; evaluating potential for new skill 
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training; and assisting in career development. This proposed agreement will 
become effective during the State's 1993 fiscal year. The third agreement is 
for providing Aduit Basic Education services for JOBS participants. 

Under the terms of these agreements, Education provides the services with 
the non-Federal funds. ODHS then reimburses Education with the 60% 
Federal match funds. 

ODHS AND THE OHIO DEPARTMENT OF ALCOHOL AND DRUG ADDICTION 
SERVICES fPADAS) 

ODHS has a similar agreement with DADAS. This department provides 
Alcohol and Drug Addiction services to JOBS participants. The primary 
purpose of this agreement is to establish linkages to Medicaid and other local 
services for providing substance abuse treatment to participants. The 
agreement also includes providing training for County ODHS staff to help them 
recognize substance abuse in JOBS participants in order to make appropriate 
referrals. 

This agreement uses the same procedure as the one with Education. DADAS 
provides the services with non-Federal funds, and ODHS reimburses the 50% 
Federal match funds for "supportive services." ODHS requires that program 
expenditures before reimbursement be non-Federal dollars. 

ODHS AND THE OHIO BOARD OF REGENTS 

Through this agreement, two-year colleges provide support and retention 
services to JOBS participants. These services include extensive orientation to 
college, like management skills, and organized studying and tutoring. The 
retention services are for one year only and are intended to mainstream JOBS 
students into the general student body. The Board provides services with the 
non-Federal match, then ODHS provides the Federal match. 

In all of these agreements, ODHS agreed to encourage its local offices to 
access the services provided by the departments and the Board of Regents. 
The departments, in turn, agreed to provide technical assistance when 
needed. Each agreement clearly spells out the responsibilities of each party, 
the specific terms and methods of compensation, who will retain what records, 
confidentiality, reporting requirements, and how audit exceptions and disputes 
will be handled. Separate agreements were worked out at the county level for 
referrals and other operational details. 

While all the agencies were exceptionally cooperative, the process of working 
out the agreements required a great deal of time. According to one source, 
"It was rather like trying to match right and left mittens when v/e were trying to 
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match up funding sources. Since the State legislature could not always give 
enough to match, we had to look at other State and local agencies." In this 
process, it was of vital importance to ensure that the Federal maintenance of 
effort was met, as well as the Federal match requirement. This meant 
deciding how to apply the various funding sources, what the exact calculations 
would be, and where to draw the line. It also meant making sure there was 
no duplicate matching of non-Federal funds. 

There was also some concern over the issue of control. In these pass- 
through agreements, the County ODHS offices do not have the financial 
control they exercise in their usual interagency agreements since the funds 
now flow from the State. This concern was eased by having the county 
offices negotiate separate agreements with local providers that focus on the 
details of implementing the programs on a local level. The County ODHS 
offices maintain control through their responsibility for appropriate referrals to 
the services under the agreements. 

There have been several benefits from Ohio's approach. One in particular is 
that more agencies are involved in providing services to JOBS participants. 
This expansion of providers comes from the principle of "economy of scale." 
Since the programs are run on a county level, many agencies did not think it 
was cost effective or effort effective to develop services to JOBS participants. 
With this high level of coordination, however, these agencies see that their 
programs have the potential to be implemented on a Statewide basis-a 
potential of 88 counties versus one or two counties. The approach opened 
up the entire State, so more agencies are motivated to participate. 

Ohio's interagency agreements have allowed the State to make the maximum 
use of available funds, build on existing services where appropriate, and make 
effective use of other agencies' expertise in providing certain services. The 
end result is that JOBS participants now have access to a larger variety of 
services to meet their individual needs and goals. 
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NEW MEXICO 



PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Limited funds were available to provide sufficient training and supportive 
services for JOBS participants. 

NEW MEXICO^S SOLUTION 

o Interagency agreements were developed with the JTPA agency to co- 
enroll JOBS participants and to provide supportive services. 

Like Ohio, New Mexico is looking to maximize the use of JOBS funds and has 
explored alternative ways of providing needed services to its JOBS 
participants. Project Forward, the State's JOBS program that is administered 
by the Department of Human Services (DHS), has found one solution through 
a cooperative interagency agreement with the New Mexico Service Delivery 
Area (NMSDA). NMSDA is administered by the New Mexico Department of 
Labor (NMDOL), which provides JTPA services. 

Although JTPA legislation discourages using JTPA funds for services that are 
available through another agency or prograrr^ in the community, it does 
contain conditions under which JTPA funds can, in fact, be uoed for these 
services. Specifically, the Act States that JTPA funds can be used if these 
alternative services or facilities would be more effective or more likely to 
achieve the service delivery area's performance goals. It is these conditions 
that are the basis for the interagency agreement. 

The JOBS program customarily provides such supportive services as child 
care and transportation for its participants. Hov.'ever, under the terms of the 
agreement the NMSDA provides training, and may also provide suppor^'ve 
services for single parent JOBS participants enrolled in JTPA classrooiw 
training, job search, On-The-Job-Training (OJT) or other activity. 

INTERAGENCY AGREEMENT 

The NMDOL and DHS decided it would be more effective for JTPA to provide 
some support services directly to specific JOBS participants enrolled in JTPA, 
thus allowing JOBS to apply limited resources to other types of supportive 
services. In other instances, JTPA and JOBS could contribute jointly to a 
needed supportive service provided that, together, they did not exceed a total 
projected need for any individual. Before finalizing the agreement, both 
agencies reviewed their current level of services to the participants. The 
agreement enabled the agencies to expand services to a larger number of 
people than either agency could have done on its own. 
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Through the agreement, the DHS refers participants who have been certified 
eligible for AFDC to the New Mexico SDA. These participants are deemed 
"job ready" at the appropriate JTPA Labor Service Center. To maintain 
consistency and uniformity, the two agencies use a common JTPA/Project 
Forward Referral and Interagency Information Exchange form and a Project 
Forward Eligibility Plan. Any supportive services that participants may need 
are identified in the Employability Plan Agreement. DHS also provides the 
Labor Service Center with a list of participants referred on a monthly basis to 
use for client tracking purposes. Both agencies share information on any job 
vacancies and/or placement that Project Forward and JTPA staff may discover 
and effect through their job development contacts. 

The NMSDA accepts all participants referred by the DHS into its JTPA 
applicant pools and places them into the most appropriate activity on an "as 
available" basis. JTPA staff also conducts program orientation, in-depth 
assessment, testing and counseling to identify the participants' abilities, 
interests, limitations and needs that are necessary to meet the objectives 
defined in the mutually agreed upon Employability Plan. Additionally, JTPA 
staff trains Project Forward staff in job development and job seeking 
techniques. 

There were, of course, difficulties to overcome in developing and implementing 
the interagency agreement. Members of both agencies were long 
accustomed to coordinating to make the most of their resources and provide 
maximum services to participants. The usual approach is for the agency with 
the most applicable funds available to be the primary source of assistance for 
a particular mutual service or participant. In this case, however, each agency 
was concerned about audit exceptions and compliance with bot^ JTPA and 
Family Support Act regulations. The issues of duplication, maintenance of 
effort, and supplanting caused concern, if both Acts provided for such 
assistance, and the participant was eligible for services under both, then who 
should "come first" or provide the service exclusively? 

The heads of the agencies decided to seek clarification from the U.S. 
Department of Labor, Employment and Training Administration, Office of 
Employment and Training Programs in Washington, DC. Their question: 
Could JTPA funds be used for supportive sen/ices for JOBS participants 
enrolled in JTPA activities even though such services were authorized under 
the Family Support Act? Based on this clarification, the two agencies refined 
their agreement to authorize a sharing and mutual contribution of resources. 
This will be tracked and coordinated by staff in both agencies. In addition, it 
will not exceed a total need estimated for any participant and will be based on 
available support from all sources in the area, including the individual's 
personal contribution. 
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The initial hesitation and caution were replaced by a positive "let's get it done" 
approach that benefited everyone, NMSDA benefits from this arrangement by 
accepting referrals and providing services to JOBS participants who are 
conside'-*»f^ under JTPA as at-risk. The DHS JOBS program benefits by being 
able to ^ "^h its limited supportive services funds and make maximum use of 
JTPA training opportunities. Most importantly, JOBS participants benefit by 
having access to more services through a realistic and pragmatic interagency 
coordination. 
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DENVER, COLORADO 



PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Drop-in child care was needed for JOBS participants during 
assessments, appointments and orientations with no funding from JOBS. 

DENVER'S SOLUTION 

o A partnership was formed with business, volunteer and community 
organizations to raise funds outside the JOBS program. 

COMMUNITY INVOLVEMENT 

The Denver Family Opportunity (DFO) program was created as a result of the 
Mayor's Welfare Reform Initiative and established by the Denver Department of 
Social Services. It is a public/private partnership consisting of a community 
council and a case management service delivery unit. The council is 
composed of a cross section of community resources. All "people resources" 
agencies have very active representatives on the council. The composition of 
the council reflects the diversity of agencies, organizations and resources 
within the community. The council includes the Governor's Job Training 
Office, The Colorado Trust, Community College of Denver, United Way, 
Community Development (City and County of Denver), Colorado Department 
of Education, Piton Foundation, U.S. West, Denver Housing Authority, Sisters 
of Loretto, and the Neighborhood Trust Council. 

DFO's mission is to provide 'targeted, comprehensive services to the entire 
(AFDC) family." However, it was often difficult to provide those services as 
effectively as DFO wanted because participants usually had to bring their 
children to sessions and interviews at DFO offices. According to one staff 
member, "Our physical environment was not child-friendly. Clients would 
come in to take assessment tests with crying babies held on their laps." 
Since staff and participants needed to be able to have frank, uninterrupted 
discussions, on-site child care seemed to be the answer. A child care center 
would also assist program staff in extending their child development services. 

Staff and program administrators for the Denver Family Opportunity (DFO) 
program were concerned with the child care issue. The approach they took 
to solving the problem is an example of coordination at its best: multiple 
agencies, various funding sources, community involvement and volunteers all 
working together to increase the services to DFO/JOBS participants. 
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PLANNING FOR A CHILD CARE CENTER 



As DFO staff began the planning process for a child care center, they 
identified several intervention points when drop-in care is essential. These 
included: 

o Orientation for JOBS participants, which lasts about 2% hours 

o Participant/case manager appointments, which last about 1% hours 
approximately once a week during the first month 

o Child development screening, which lasts 40 minutes 

DFO staff created a Task Force of about 30 child care providers, advocates 
and staff to assist in the planning process. Once they had designed the ideal 
child care center concept, they tackled the problem of funding. 

The Task Force knew that the center could not be self-sustaining during the 
first year. Therefore, they reached out to the community and other outside 
resources through the representatives on the community council. They went 
to Public Service Company of Colorado, a State utility company concerned 
about early childhood education, and secured a $20,000 first-year operating 
grant from the company. The Task Force then applied for and received a 
Community Services Block Grant for $9,000 to be used for physical 
improvement on the new facility. Much of the labor to renovate the space was 
provided by volunteers. The Junior League of Denver had members who 
cleaned and painted the abandoned stores at night and on weekends. 

Partnerships that DFO had already formed in the community helped to solve 
the problems that arose. One key partner with DFO and the Denver 
Department of Social Services is the Mayor's Office. When staff encountered 
problems with zoning and building permits, a liaison in that office helped them 
work through the procedures with the various responsible agencies. 

Another partner is the Denver Public Schools' Child Find. This partner 
provides a program that trains Junior League volunteers to administer the 
child development screening and conducts any further evaluation required as 
a result of the screening. The child development screening is designed to 
give JOBS parents information on how their children are progressing 
physically and emotionally against the "norm." Children from six months to 
five years old are given a battery of tests called Early Periodic Screening and 
Diagnostic Testing (EPSDT). The EPSDT was developed several years ago 
as a Title 19 program under Medicaid. 
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Over 924 children have been scheduled to use the center since its opening on 
April 5. 1991. The center has also supported 38 DFO orientations. The Mile 
High Child Care Association, which helped guide DFO through the planning 
process and now operates the cente:. is another partner. 

DFO reached into the community again to establish coordinating relationships 
with other resource agencies to support the family services referral system. 
DFO has over 38 service coordination agreements with local providers, as well 
as referral relationships with over 100 agencies who are members of DFO's 
council. These service agencies are considered DFO "participating 
organizations." 

Agreements exist with such organizations as Denver Alternative Youth 
Services, Head Start and Denver Public Schools. Currently in negotiation is a 
system through which DFO case managers can link with Denver Public School 
social workers to coordinate the needs of children and youth. DFO is also 
working with Head Start to develop wrap-around programs. 

The active involvement of so many community agencies and private 
organizations has enabled DFO to raise substantial funds for its activities. 
Revenues raised for 1991 amounted to $4.8 million. Federal funds accounted 
for lese than half that amount. The funding is ongoing. 

DFO's approach to resolving its child care problem made use of numerous 
resources outside the JOBS program-volunteers, grants from business 
organizations, other Federal monies, and various existing service agencies. 
Incorporating all these resources allows DFO to offer comprehensive services 
to AFDC families without using limited title IV-A funds. 
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CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 

PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Full-time child care was needed for the children of JOBS participants. 
CHATTANOOGA^S SOLUTION 

o Head Start was used to develop a wrap-around program. 
COLLABORATION WITH HEAD START 

The Head Start wrap-around program in Chattanooga is an excellent exampie 
of a combination of tangible and intangible resources coming together for the 
benefit of JOBS participants. 

As the local Family Support Coordinating Council began its coordination 
efforts, child care was one of the issues that arose. Finding quality, affordable 
child care for JOBS participants usually presents a challenge for program staff 
and administration. The Head Start director is a member of the council. 
During the discussions on this issue, she saw an opportunity to extend the 
benefits of Head Start programs to the children of JOBS participants. 
Although Head Start programs are not intended for child care, they are highly 
desirable because they provide a rich child development experience. 
However, since Head Start is only a part-time program and JOBS participants 
usually require full-time child care, these programs were not an option for 
JOBS participants' children. 

After discussions with administrators in the Department of Human Services 
(DHS) and JOBSWORK (Tennessee's JOBS program), the Head Start director 
worked with their representatives to develop a wrap-around program for JOBS 
participants' children. 

The children are enrolled in Head Start from 9:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. for 170 
days a year. (The Head Start program is not available during the summer 
months.) JOBS and Transitional Child Care Program funds are used to 
provide child care before the Head Start program begins in the morning and 
from its end to 5:30 in the afternoon. This service is available 250 days a 
year. The program is adapted in the summer to compensate for the lack of 
Head Start programs. 

Children of JOBS participants have 18 slots at the Avondale Head Start 
Center. Twelve of the slots are funded by Transitional Child Care (TCC) and 
six by JOBS. 



TCC provides child care to former AFDC recipients who are employed, who 
can be assisted for a period of one year after they first exceed AFDC income 
guidelines. The collaboration between Head Start and the JOBS and 
Transitional Child Care Programs has been an excellent support system for 
Head Start parents who are enrolled in the JOBS program. This extended 
Head Start day has allowed parents to keep their children enrolled in Head 
Start Instead of having to place them in another child care program because 
of the need for full-day care. 

As with any new approach to providing a service, there were problems to be 
faced and overcome. The Head Start director reports that one of the most 
difficult aspects of developing the wrap-around program was the difficulty of 
working with two completely different sets of regulations and the inherent red 
tape. The center provides participants' children with the same services 
available in Head Start, but used JOBS funds to hire another driver and the 
additional classroom staff and provide for the necessary supplies, sleeping 
cots, etc. 

Another problem was coordinating the approval process to enroll participants' 
children in the program. JOBS case managers have to coordinate with JTPA 
to obtain approval before a request goes to a broker in the City of 
Chattanooga Human Services Department. The brokers then place the 
children in the program of choice. The process was slow moving and 
awkward at first. In fact, it took three months to place the first children in the 
program. Trial and error finally began smoothing out the process. The Head 
Start director's prior working relationships with representatives from DHS also 
helped work through the red tape. Together, they continue to refine the 
program. 

The wrap-around program provides more than assistance with the child care 
and devebpment issue. Eligible parents of children in Head Start are referred 
to the JOBS program. Many of these parents were previously reluctant to 
enroll in JOBS because they would have had to remove their children from 
Head Start. The Head Start program offers on-site GED and other literacy 
classes to the parents of children at the center. The parent education classes 
on health, child abuse and neglect prevention, child growth and development, 
parenting skills, etc., count toward the training requirements. 

In addition. Head Start parents who volunteer as classroom assistants, bus 
aides and dietary/food service workers receive on-the-job training which also 
counts toward the training requirements. This job training experience and 
parent education in Head Start helps qualify them for full-time jobs in Head 
Start. 
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Employment at Head Start is the next step for many participants because the 
center continues the collaborative effort by frequently hiring former AFDC 
recipients as staff; 47% of the Head Start staff comes from current or former 
Head Start parents, many of whom were AFDC recipients. Those who have 
been good volunteers are hired initially as substitutes or part-time staff. When 
full-time openings arise, they are given priority for these positions, provided 
they meet the qualifications for the positions and can pass the formal training. 

After satisfactorily completing the six-month probationary period, they are 
enrolled in the Child Development Training program or other 
competency-based training program and started up the career ladder. Head 
Start pays for tuition and books for continued college education. 

To promote success, DHS has assigned a worker part time to the center to 
ensure continued case management and to coordinate assessment and 
placement. The DHS worker helps participants develop an Employability 
Development Plan that will assist them in meeting their education and 
employment goals, ultimately leading to self-sufficiency. 

Because this initial program has been so successful, the Head Start/child care 
wrap-arourid program is being expanded. The Head Start/JOBS collaboration 
is also expanding to provide additional educational and job training activities 
to help Head Start and center parents reach their goal of self-sufficiency. 

Head Start wrap-around programs offer numerous benefits. The children 
receive the benefits of a proven quality program by being in Head Start. They 
also receive health care and transportation on a full-time basis. Head Start 
has the potential to reach more children, and JOBS has full-time care for 
children at lower costs. JOBS participants also gain access to another 
resource-the parenting and education classes-with no additional funding from 
JOBS. 
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VERMONT 



PRIORITY PROBLEM 

o Transportation was needed for JOBS participants in a rural State. 
VERMONT'S SOLUTION 

o Existing Medicaid transportation system was used. 

Vermont is a rural State with only limited bus service. When the Department 
of Social Welfare (DSW) instituted the REACH UP (JOBS) program to serve 
AFDC recipients, State program administrators knew transportation would be a 
major obstacle. Fortunately, the solution was already under DSW's control. 
DSW had established a Statewide entity, the Vermont Public Transportation 
Association, which provides Medicaid recipients with transportation to and 
from medical appointments, hospitals and pharmacies through a system of 
local providers in districts. 

Each district has a broker who is responsible for obtaining the least expensive 
transportation for eligible Medicaid recipients in that district. Options include: 

- Private individuals paid by the mile 

- Vans from child care centers 

- Community action agency vehicles used for meal delivery to senior 
citizens 

- Taxi service 

- Bus service, where available 
BUILD ON EXISTING SYSTEM 

REACH UP administrators decided to build on the existing Medicaid system 
rather than create a new system to transport JOBS participants. Program 
administrators recognized the value of tying into an existing system in which 
the staff was already familiar with available resources and their costs. 

The process of linking a JOBS participant to available transportation begins 
when the REACH UP social worker identifies a participant's need for 
transportation and completes the authorization form, which is then sent to the 
Transportation Association's district broker. To streamline the process, the 
social worker gives the broker a maximum allowable transportation cost on the 
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authorization form for each participant. It is the broker's task to find the most 
economical means for transporting the participant. The broker negotiates with 
providers to obtain the lowest possible cost for each trip within the authorized 
cost limitations. 

The Transportation Association charges REACH UP a loading fee for each trip 
to cover the costs of arranging transportation. The Association sends REACH 
UP a monthly invoice covering the loading costs and aqtual transportation 
costs for each participant. 

The Transportation Association provides transportation to people who would 
otherwise be unable to participate in the REACH UP program. DSW 
administrators consider the initial transportation costs a worthwhile investment 
in getting participants started in the JOBS program. It has been the REACH 
UP staff's experience that once a person is actively enrolled in JOBS and 
making progress, other options develop to solve the transportation problem. 

As a result of the joint program, transportation is no longer a barrier to 
participation in the JOBS program, even in the most rural areas in the State. 
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CHALLENGE 4S 



Establishing AnJEttective Information 
Exciiange 

Establishing an effective exchange is not an 
easy task, but it is an essential aspect of 
coordinating prograrns. It will be difficult to 
maintain coordination partnerships if the 
involved agencies cannot obtain information 
from each other for program management, 
fiscal accounting and reporting requirements. 
Unfortunately, each agency may have different 
record-keeping practices and reporting 
requirements. Since the agencies share 
participants, they will need to share 
information as well. An effective information 
exchange will help agencies share otherwise 
"overlapping" or Inaccessible information. 
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SUMMARY 



The examples described in this challenge demonstrate different 
approaches to establishing information exchange systems. 

liiinols' data exchanges are centralized. Agencies used interagency 
agreements as a vehicle through which to exchange information to meet 
their requirements for processing applications, tracking clients, evaluating 
performance and financial reporting. 

San Diego's gain (JOBS) systems are local and focus on tracking 
individuals. Agencies worked together to develop educational and 
assessment management information systems to enable contractors to 
report on participants and assessors. 

There is no set definition for an information exchange. The method of 
exchange among agencies can be central or local, automated or manual, 
or a combination of these methods. An information exchange has 
several purposes: 

- Tracking participants 

- Getting budget information 

- Recruiting participants 

- Evaluating programs (i.e.. measuring participant performance) 

- Improving servicr: *o participants 

Just as there is no single model for an exchange, there is no set system 
for creating one. The members of each coordination partnership need to 
decide the specific reasons for exchanging data, what data they need, 
and the best way to exchange it. In developing systems, agencies must 
also protect the privacy of individual participarrts and maintain the 
integrity of their records. 

By defining the information they needed from a data exchange. Illinois 
and San Diego were able to develop systems specifically designed to 
provide this information. They also were able to meet their various 
information needs without compromising the interests of agencies or 
program participants. 
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ILLINOIS 



ESTABLISH EFFECTIVE CENTRAL INFORM ATinN EXCHANGES 

o Formal interagency agreements were enacted that promoted data 
exchange between the Illinois Department of Public Aid (IDPA) and the 
Illinois Department of Commerce and Community Affairs, the State JTPA 
agency; each of the State's 26 SDA's; and the Illinois State Board of 
Education. 

IDPA is responsible for administering Project Chance, the State JOBS 
program. IDPA directly provides some of the Project Chance employment and 
training services. The other agencies listed above also provide services to 
Project Chance participants. 

With so many agencies senring Project Chance participants, all agency 
representatives agreed there was a need to exchange information on common 
clients. 

IDPA-JTPA INTERAGENCY AGREEMENT 

It took two years to formulate an Interagency agreement establishing a data 
exchange process between IDPA and the State JTPA agency. Both agencies 
pursued the development of an agreement because they realized the potential 
value of the exchange. 

IDPA uses the data it receives from JTPA to: 

- Verify Project Chance referrals to JTPA; 

- Obtain completion dates of planned JTPA activities; 

- Recruit IDPA clients participating in JTPA activities but not enrolled in 
Project Chance; 

- Avoid scheduling common clients for competing activities; 

- Gain client employment information to ensure that earned income is 
appropriately considered in grant calculations; and 

- Locate absent parents and determine if they have employment income 
available for child support. 
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JTPA uses IDPA data to: 



- Verify JTPA applicants* eligibility; 

- Measure and adjust welfare performance standards by identifying the 
most difficult-to-serve clients; and 

- Develop measures of welfare dependency reductions using case closings 
and grant reductions data. 

IDPA data processing, research bureau and Project Chance staff along with 
JTPA data processing and performance standard assessment unit staff held a 
series of meetings to establish the data exchange process. Their Initial step 
was to learn about each other's computer systems. As their knowledge grew 
aoout each other's data definitions, the agency staffs worked out the data they 
wished to exchange. 

They also had to work through concerns about the use of exchanged 
information before they could reach an agreement on a data exchange. For 
example. JTPA voiced concems that IDPA might use employment data to 
terminate AFDC benefits. The State JTPA agency consulted with the SDA 
assc wiation and worked with IDPA to include language in the interagency 
agreement assuring that no IDPA benefits would be discontinued solely on the 
basis of information obtained through the agreement. As an additional 
safeguard, the JTPA system added to its application form an 
acknowledgement that client information would be entered into a computerized 
system and shared with other agencies for the purpose of administering their 
programs. 

The interagency agreement also addressed confidentiality issues. Both 
agencies agreed to treat exchanged information as confidential. The 
agreement permits each agency to make security inspections to ensure that 
this aspect of the agreement is enforced. 

The monthly data exchange begins when the State JTPA agency creates a file 
of client information specified in the interagency agreement. IDPA then 
matches that fils to create a common client's file that augments JTPA's tape 
with agreed-upon IDPA client information. No tapes are physically 
transmitted-files are electronically matched at the Department of Central 
Management Services, the State's data center that houses both agencies' files. 
Both agencies receive hard-copy reports that are distributed to local Project 
Chance offices and the SDA's. 
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SPA AGREEMENTS 



Although all SDAs' information is centralized at the State JTPA office, that 
agency was unwIHIng to release the information without the consent of 
individual SDA's. Therefore, the interagency agreement with IDPA specified 
that each SDA could authorize an information exchange via an agreement with 
the State JTPA agency. All 26 SDA's have entered into such agreements and 
receive all the information IDPA exchanges with JTPA. This information 
includes on-line inquiry access to IDPA*s client benefit information file. The 
inquiry system is used to confirm the type of assistance an applicant is 
receiving to determine and document eligibility for JTPA programs. As a 
security precaution, only specific terminals at the SDA's can be used to 
access IDPA*s file. 

The 26 SDA*s have also entered into coordination agreements with IDPA. 
These agreements contain provisions for manual information exchanges 
between the local IDPA offices and the SDA's in order to track common 
clients. As a result of these coordination agreements, IDPA is able to get the 
following information from each SDA: 

- Referral forms for all clients who attend workshops; 

- Enrollment summary forms; 

- Time sheets at the end of each four-week period, including a delineation 
of client reading and math levels and service referrals; 

- Training completion forms; 

- Synopsis follow-up forms that report clients* status at 60 and 120 days 
after class completion; 

- Educational training/vocational training placement forms; and 

- Employment placement forms. 



IDPA-EDUCATION INTERAGENCY AGREEMENT 

Included in the Education budget are funds earmarked for providing adult 
education services to IDPA clients. An interagency agreement between 
Education and IDPA makes these State funds available to IDPA to be used to 
draw down Federal JOBS funds. The ^reement follows the JOBS Action 
Transmittal (JOBS-FSA-AT-90-16) on funds^provided by a State agency other 
than the IV-A agency that may be considered a State's share. This agreement 
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follows IDPA and Education's 25-year history of cooperation. 

IDPA uses Education data to calculate the amount of State adult education 
expenditures on Project Chance participants. This amount can be used as a 
State match to draw down Federal JOBS funds. Based on reports from local 
providers, Education compiles data on a quarterly basis of all IDPA clients 
served with State money, their IDPA case numbers, and the activity in which 
they are enrolled. This information is then sent to IDPA who matches it 
against a file of Project Chance participants to claim Federal JOBS matching 
funds. The information is also used to check on coding discrepancies 
between IDPA and Education records. At the end of the year, IDPA reports to 
Education any case closings or grant reductions for IDPA clients served by 
Education. This information is included in Education's annual report and is 
used to educate legislators on the need for continued support for Education 
funds to serve IDPA clients. 

Some Education funds have been used to hire recruiters to increase the adult 
education providers' ability to serve Project Chance participants. Every 
quarter, local IDPA offices give their client listings to these recruiters, who 
contact each client at least once a year. A provision in the interagency 
agreement guarding against unauthorized disclosure of information protects 
client confidentiality. 

Some IDPA clients receiving adult education services are not enrolled in 
Project Chance. Because Federal JOBS funds can be claimed only for IDPA 
clients who are Project Chance participants, both agencies make an effort to 
enroll all IDPA clients receiving adult education services. Once a month, local 
adult education providers give local Project Chance offices a computer- 
generated list of IDPA clients. Eligible clients who are participating in 20 hours 
of adult education programs a week are then recruited into Project Chance. 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

ESTABLISH PARTICIPANT TRACKING INFORMATION EXCHANGES 



o The Department of Social Services (DSS), adult education providers, and 
the PIC developed an educational MIS. 

o DSS and community colleges (the assessment contractors) developed an 
MIS to report on participant assessments. 

The Greater Avenues for Independence (GAIN) program, California's JOBS 
program, is a State-supervised, county-administered system. Each County 
DSS office administers its GAIN program under regulations and guidelines 
established by the State. 

San Diego GAIN participants go through a sequence of activities: 
remediation, job search, vocational training, and work experience. The San 
Diego GAIN program contracts some of these services out to local agencies. 
As in Illinois, the San Diego DSS must obtain data from its contractors to track 
GAIN participants. The GAIN Information System (GIS), a system used by a 
consortium of California counties, permits some tracking of GAIN participants. 
However, the GIS records only the activity status of the participant. For 
example, the GIS would indicate that a participant was involved in an adult 
education activity but would not indicate the participant's attendance or 
progress. DSS needed its contractors to transmit more complete information. 

EDUCATIONAL MIS 

The adult education providers in San Diego have formed the GAIN 
Remediation Adult Deliverers (GRAD) Consortium. (For more detail on the 
GRAD Consortium, please see Challenge 6.) The GRAD Consortium consists 
of four school districts and two community college districts. The GRAD 
Consortium, the PIC and DSS jointly designed a program to expedite 
educational services to GAIN participants through learning centers. As part of 
this process, these agencies developed an educational MIS. The MIS 
permitted DSS contractors to provide the agency with more complete 
information about GAIN participants. 

Like the design of San Diego GAIN'S edt C;ational services in general, the 
development of an educational MIS was a collaborative process. An MIS 
sub-committee, consisting of GRAD Consortium members and representatives 
of DSS and the PIC, met to plan the system. 

A one-time start-up grant from the State DSS was used to hire a consultant to 
develop the system. A staff member from DSS worked closely with the 
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consultant to make sure the system met DSS' reporting requirements, and 
together they regularly obtained the approval of the educational MIS 
subcommittee for the planned system. Design features of the educational MIS 
include the ability to: 

- Track participants among the various learning centers and between other 
activities and the learning centers; 

- Aggregate data from the learning centers; 

- Report on student attendance, performance and progress; and 

- Produce aggregate reports sorted by period, by district, by learning 
center, or by GAIN case manager. 

GRAD consortium members were sensitive to DSS' data needs. In turn, DSS 
was cognizant of the fact that adult education providers who served GAIN 
participants would be subject to greater reporting demands. Together, DSS 
and the GRAD Consortium calculated what would be required for the learning 
centers to maintain the system, and DSS agreed to compensate adult 
education providers through an excess-cost contract. The excess-cost 
contract augments the funds adult education providers receive per student 
served. It includes funds for part-time MIS clerks to handle paperwork and 
data entry and for instructional aids to obtain information on the occasional 
GAIN participant not receiving educational services at one of the learning 
centers. 

The PIC was one f under of the learning centers and part of the team 
responsible for collaboration in San Diego. The PIC provided funds for 
maintenance of the educational MIS after the start-up grant from DSS was 
exhausted. When GRAD members said the educational MIS needed 
continued funding, the PIC agreed to provide a portion of JTPA Educational 
Coordination Grant (8%) monies the Governor had designated to serve GAIN 
participants. To meet its data needs on performance outcomes, the PIC also 
arranged for the educational MIS to be modified. The PIC receives quarterly 
reports on GAIN participants who are also enrolled in JTPA. 

Learning centers enter information on referrals, attendance and test scores 
directly into the MIS. The entire data base is transmitted to DSS, which can 
generate reports for each learning center, each educational component (such 
as ABE or GED), each adult education proviaer, and all adult education 
providers combined. DSS can also use the data from the educational MIS to 
produce special reports such as an analysis of the time participants take to 
complete programs, broken down by adult education providers or educational 
component. 
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GAIN ASSESSMENT 



First year GAIN start-up funds were used to develop GAIN ASSESSMENT, an 
MIS that tracks the vocational assessments of GAIN participants. Four 
community colleges conduct the vocational assessments, which are 
comprehensive evaluations that include paper-and-pencil tests and inventories, 
work sampling, and individual interviews. 

The deans of the community colleges, DSS, and a computer programmer 
were the primary planners of GAIN ASSESSMENT. As with the educational 
MIS, assessment contractors enter data at their own site. The data include 
referral date, assessment date, assessor's name, number of times the GAIN 
participant missed an appointment, number of hours the assessment took, 
and recommended occupations and their DOT codes. GAIN ASSESSMENT 
also provides DSS with a narrative report on non-quantifiable assessment 
results in areas such as concentration, attitudes, and work ethic. Both DSS 
and the community colleges can perform analyses, such as sorting the data 
base by occupational codes, to see if certain assessors have a tendency to 
recommend particular occupations and GAIN activities. 
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CHALLENGE 5: y 

Building Quality Assurahde And AccoUhtabliity 
One of the bigges^^^ 

overcame in d<iolft4^^ i$t ihilf 

reluct^hce to r^liWcjiiSh^ohtrdli^^^^W 
turn over or contract servlc^^ iiut to otM^^ 
agencies, they usually have an uneasy feeling 
that accountability is slipping through their 
fingers. This can be especially difficult in the 
JOBS program because welfare agencies 
must maintain uAimdte respdnsibility for 
services which may be provided by a variety 
of different agehdies. As the implementation 
of the JOBS program progresses, it becomes 
increasingly important to assure that quality Is 
high and agencies are accountable for 
services provided. Cddrdjnation partnerships 
can use several mechanisms to achieve this 
oversight. 

These mechanisms might include joint 
monitoring and contracting procedures, 
developing performance standards or other 
benchmarks for performance-based 
contracting, and clearly describing and 
assigning responsibility for the services each 
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SUMMARY 

The two States in this challenge have developed systems that allow them 
to ensure and maintain program quality and accountability. Both 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania have State-level organizations with 
oversight responsibility, and both rely on interagency team meetings to 
keep close tabs on local program perfr;mance and participant progress. 



Massachusetts' interagency agreements clearly specify quality and 
performance s\aridards. The agreements also provide the monitoringN 
methods that will be used, including joint monitoring, site visits and 
annual reviews. The Regional Employment Boards which have broad 
oversight responsibility serve as an additional quality assurance 
mechanism. 



Pennsylvania provides overall management of the Single Point of 
Contact (SPOC) program which is part of its JOBS program, through the 
Joint Jobs Initiative Task Force, made up of representatives from human 
services, education and labor. This Task Force sets guidelines for the 
SPOCs, annually reviews their performance and exercises options for 
corrective action when there are deficiencies. Local Management 
Committees manage the individual SPOC centers and are responsible for 
monitoring the SPOC to ensure compliance with their contract. 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

STATE LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUALITY ASSURANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

o Interagency agreements between the Department of Public Welfare (DPW) 
and Department of Employment and Training (DET) specified services 
provided and expected results. 

o DPW and DET developed a highly structured system for monitoring local 
performance. 

o The Regional Employment Boards (REB's) have oversight responsibility 
for local JOBS employment and training programs. 

LOCAL LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUALIT/ ASSURANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

o Interagency "Quartet' Meetings identify and address operational issues. 

The small staff of the Mass JOBS Division of DPW is responsible for 
administering the Massachusetts JOBS program. Primarily a contract 
management unit, the Mass JOBS Division negotiates and monitors 
intra-agency and interagency agreements for JOBS services. Mass JOBS staff 
duties include allocating funds among service providers and setting their 
performance goals as well as coordinating JOBS with other agencies and 
operating the JOBS MIS. 

MASS JOBS/DET AGREEMENT 

DPW has three interagency agreements with DET to provide the majority of 
JOBS education, training and placement services. The primary agreement 
defines the overall relationship between DPW and DET. The other two 
agreements detail how the services are actually delivered-through the SDA's 
and the Employment Service (ES). SDA's in turn deliver services through the 
JTPA system and community-based organizations. ES, a part of DET, directly 
provides job search, development and placement exclusively for JOBS 
participants through a special unit-the Employment Network. 

A variety of provisions in the agreements ensure that DET is held accountable 
for providing quality sen/ices: 

- The agreements are performance based. DET gets reimbursed 
according to the . jmber of participants it serves and is further 
compensated for JOBS participants who attain positive outcomes. 
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- Goals and standards are clearly Stated. Examples include: 

- 70% of participants who terminate are to achieve positive outcomes. 

- For those participants placed in jobs, 85% are to be placed in 
training-related jobs and 90% must have health benefits. 

- No more than 1 0% of positive outcomes can be education placements. 

- DET submits weekly, monthly, quarterly and final reports to DPW. These 
reports contain data on enrollments, attendance, placements.and 
performance, and compare planned versus actual outcomes. 

- Meetings are held to discuss program performance and review the 
operation of the agreements. There is a performance review of costs 
and outcomes every six months. A DPW Assistant Commissioner and a 
DET Deputy Commissioner meet at least quarterly. There are monthly 
m.eetings to review activities as well as weekly local interagency meetings 
("Quartet Meetings"). 

- DET agrees to allow DPW to inspect its programs, procedures, files, 
records and premises periodically. 

- DET assumes primary responsibility to monitor SDA plans and programs. 
However, DPW and DET make joint monitoring visits to service sites. 

- DPW can notify DET of performance deficiencies and request corrective 
action. If DET fails to take corrective action, DPW may withhold a portion 
of DET's payment or terminate the agreements. 

STRUCTURE FOR State MONITORING 



DET is accountable to DPW for the quality of the services it agreed to provide. 
The first step of DET's oversight procedure is to establish clear goals for each 
agency. DET accomplishes this task at its Statewide annual planning meeting 
attended by the regional ES offices, SDA's, and local DPW offices. 

DET sets Statewide performance standards and gives each SDA its own 
specific standards that are adjusted for local conditions. SDA's procure 
comprehensive employment and training services from local providers and are 
responsible for the quality of their individual programs. 

A reporting system also contributes to maintaining accountability. SDA's and 
ES submit monthly statistical progress reports to DET, which then submits 
them to Mass JOBS. Mass JOBS cross-checks the reports for accuracy and 
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consistency with those from the local DPW offices. ES and the SDA's receive 
feedback on the reports from DET field representatives (who function as 
liaisons with the SDA's). 

Another cross-check on ES' performance is provided by the structure of ES' 
arrangements for JOBS service delivery. ES out-stations a placement 
counselor at each DPW field office. This arrangement was designed to allow 
counselors to become specialists at placing JOBS participants. However, it 
also permits DPW to observe the counselors, thus providing an added 
measure of oversight. 

Joint monitoring teams from DET and Mass JOBS make annual visits to each 
SDA and DPW field office to review their ability to deliver quality services and 
to verify the monthly statistical reports. The teams look at records and client 
tracking. They select JOBS vendors at random and talk to participants, 
counselors and instructors. A monitoring report on each visit identifies 
strengths and weaknesses and recommends corrective action. DET field 
representatives make site visits to follow up on the corrective action 
recommendations. 

The State DET office receives monthly statistical and narrative analyses from 
its field representatives. DET may withhold or reduce an SDA's JOBS funds 
for failure to respond to corrective action recommendations within negotiated 
time frames. Within the terms of its agreements with DPW, DET is free to 
re-allocate funds from regions with poor performance to those achieving or 
exceeding their goals. 

REGIONAL EMPLOYMENT BOARDS 

REB's are PICs with broader powers mandated by the State Legislature. The 
private sector makes up 51% of the REB's, which include representation from 
education, organized labor, the regional Employment Service and DPW offices. 
The REB's are an additional quality assurance mechanism for JOBS programs. 
REB's are a mechanism through which all plans and proposals, for all 
employment-oriented education and training programs that receive State or 
Federal dollars and establish local workforce development goals are 
coordinated. 

While DPW has overall responsibility for both the design and operation of the 
JOBS program, the REB's also develop comprehensive employment and 
training plans for their regions, issue RFPs (developed by the SDA's), approve 
contract terms and monitor the performance of JTPA, JOBS and other 
programs for which they have financial responsibility. They conduct oversight 
through a compilation of the SDA reports submitted to DET and updates at 
each meeting. REB's can also ask vendors to attend meetings to report on 
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progress or explain programs. 



The welfare REB representative (who is the local DPW office manager) must 
also approve JOBS plans, proposals and contracts in terms of the service 
level for priority target groups and appropriateness of planned services for 
JOBS participants. 

QUARTET MEETINGS 

One primary mechanism for assuring quality and accountability is the local 
"Quartet Meetings" required by the DPW-DET agreement. The name is 
derived from the four agencies-ES, the SDA, local DPW field office and local 
Child Care Resource and Referral Office-whose senior staff attend the weekly 
meetings. The purpose of these meetings is to provide early problem 
intervention and resolution. The representatives review data on referrals, 
enrollments and placements, and develop coordinated strategies to address 
problems. If the SDA, for example, identifies a program quality problem with a 
vendor through its normal monitoring process that it cannot resolve 
satisfactorily, the SDA representative will bring the problem to the Quartet 
Meetings. The representatives at these meetings are people who can take 
immediate measures to solve problems that cannot be handled at lower levels. 
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PENNSYLVANIA 



STATE LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUALITY ASSURANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

o A joint Jobs Initiative Task Force manages overall program, approves 
local program design, and monitors local performance. 

LOCAL LEVEL OVERSIGHT FOR QUALITY ASSURANCE AND 
ACCOUNTABILITY 

o Local Management Committees (LMC's) manage local programs and 
resolve quality problems that cannot be addressed at lower levels. 

o Direct Service Teams identify problems in program quality and refer any 
problems outside their authority to the LMC. 

As part of its JOBS program, Pennsylvania created SPOC-Single Point of 
Contact. SPOC focuses on: 

- Co-locating services and staff from JTPA, Job Service and the local 
Department of Public Welfare County Assistance Office (CAO) 

- Intensified case management 

- Specifically developed remediation, training and support services 
for welfare recipients who have serious barriers to employment. 

Services co-located at the CAO include SPOC orientation, employability 
assessment, employment and training referrals, JTPA eligibility determination, 
case management, and job search assistance for job-ready clients. The CAO, 
SDA and Job Service all provida staff for these activities. 

JOINT JOBS INITIATIVE TASK FORCE AND LMC's 

A State level Joint Jobs Initiative Task Forcts composed of members from the 
Departments of Labor and industry (DLI), Education, and Public Welfare 
(DPW) manages the SPOC program. Every two years, the Task Force issues 
guidelines for SPOC stipulating the range of sea'ices that must be available. 
New services, policies, and procedures are established by consensus. IV-A 
administrative control is assured because the DPW Director of Employment 
and Training is responsible for issuing all instructions to the field, including 
program design, participation requirements, and other policies governing the 
program. DPW also retains responsibility for all decisions concerning 
individuals, including exemption status, good cause for failure to participate. 
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sanctions, and fair hearings. 

LMC's, each responsible for managing a SPOC site, respond by preparing a 
proposal outlining the level of service it can provide and requesting an 
allocation. LMC's are composed of decision-making-ievel representatives from 
the SDA, CAO, Job Service and local education agency. They jointly 
administer the program at the SPOCs. When the Task Force accepts an 
LMC's proposal, it then negotiates specific terms for the two-year contract with 
the individual LMC. The Task Force sets funding allocations based on local 
case load and performance of previous programs. 

The LMC's are responsible for monitoring each SPOC to ensure compliance 
with their contract. Their oversight system for SPOC is informal and aims at 
achieving consensus among participating agencies. The LMC's are required 
to rneet monthly to address issues such as program design, staffing levels, 
choice of vendors, attendance policies, assessment procedures and program 
monitoring. One of their functions is to foster constant communication among 
participating agencies on any issues that might affect a participant's success 
in achieving economic self-sufficiency, including poor quality programs. The 
LMC's rely heavily on constant communication with their separate agency staff 
and among themselves to oversee service providers and develop consensus 
in devising strategies to correct problems. The interagency structure enables 
♦hem to cross check each other's services and those of vendors. 

To ensure overall quality, the Task Force reviews the contract at the end of 
the first year to determine whether each LMC is meeting performance 
standard guidelines, complying with contract program design, and making 
maximum use of its funds. Staff from DPW and DLI conduct field monitoring 
visits, review minutes of monthly LMC meetings, and analyze data before 
deciding second-year allocation status. 

If there are serious deficiencies, the Task Force may select one of three 
options: probation, reduction in funds, or contract cancellation. Programs on 
probation receive intensive technical assistance through additional site visits, 
training sessions, special performance analyses, and close monitoring of 
corrective action plans. The LMC contract is modified to reflect the negotiated 
changes needed to bring the program into compliance with performance 
standards. 

DIRECT SERVICE TEAMS 

The LMC's primary source of information is the Direct Service Teams. Every 
SPOC program must create these teams, which are responsible for obtaining 
participant services. Mirroring the membership of the State level Task Force, 
the Direct Service Teams consist of field staff from the SDA, CAO, Job Service 
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and a local education agency. In some instances, a vendor might also be on 
a team. Each SPOC program has multiple Direct Service Teams reporting to 
the LMC, Team members rely on their constant contact with participants to 
spot program quality problems. Individually, they talk to participants and 
service providers about the programs. 

Each team then conducts regularly scheduled case conferences to review 
individual participant progress and discuss any program problems. Teams 
also submit summary reports to the LMC's, 

Again, communication is the key to assuring quality and accountability. The 
teams' attitude is, "If we talk all the time to participants about the programs 
and to each other about participant status, then we can identify and solve 
program quality problems quickly." Teams are empowered to fix problems 
within their purview. The LMC is responsible for resolving problems the Team 
cannot address. 
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CHALLENGE 6: 

F>rov|ding Apprppfiate And Quality Services 

This challenge addresses the development 
and operation of quality service programs for 
JOBS participants through fully coordinated 
service delivery. Although the four State ah^ 
Icrt^ai examples In this sictidn cover <a wide 
^jp^ctrum of approaches^; they do have a 
i^pbrtiition denbmi^ on proyldiriig 

the most comprehensive, High quality Services 
possible in order to help JOBS participants 
reach the goal of self-sufficierscy. 
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SUMMARY 

Kenosha County, Wisconsin, created a Job Center to co-locate a 
variety of services, including child care for participants, provided by eight 
different agencies. The center uses joint intake and assessment to 
eliminate duplication of effort. A four-level participant classification 
system is used to ensure that appropriate services are delivered to 
JOBS participants. Case managers monitor participants closely as they 
move through the different training levels, 

San Diego County, California formed the GRAD Consortium which 
consists of four school districts and two community colleges that operate 
18 learning centers in the county. The Centers provide remedial 
education to JOBS participants and were jointly planned and 
implemented by the GRAD Consortium, Department of Social Services 
and PIC representatives. 

New York created ACCESS Centers and ACCESS Consortia in urban 
and rural sites across the state to provide co-located or coordinated 
education, jc b training and supportive services using a network of 
providers. Tnese programs were jointly planned and funded by the 
State Departnent of Social Services and Education to improve the 
employability of AFDC recipients through better access to education and 
training. However, the design and focus of the centers are determined 
at the local level. 

Oklahoma also used a network of service providers-OSU/Okmulgee, 
Eastern PIC and Job Corps-in developing programs tailored to meet the 
nseds of JOBS special populations. The Okmulgee Family Enhancement 
Program provides post-secondary education and training for selected 
AFDC participants. The Job Corps 2 Program operating in Oklahoma 
City and Tulsa is designed for single mothers and provides basic skills 
education and OJT with job placement assistance. 
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SUMMARY (Cont'd) 

Five key factors were the basis for developing tlie liigh quality services in 
these examples. 

Attitude of Cooperation-The projects worked in large part because the 
designers wanted them to work. They believed that turf issues and other 
barriers would be surmounted and they were. 

Tangible Gain-All the agencies involved in these coordination efforts 
knew that everyone would gain from them, particularly JOBS participants. 
In these examples, coordination made more efficient use of resources or 
made more resources available, increased enrollment and made services 
more accessible to participants. 

Training-Staffs in the various coordinating agencies were prepared for 
the changes that would come with coordination. Joint training sessions 
provided them with more skills and helped them operate Tsore effectively. 

Incremental Approach-Implementing changes slowly to find the "bugs" 
and to help people adjust to a new system smooths out the transition. 

Joint Funding-The programs described in this section have multiple 
sources of funding. Contributing financially to a program gave the 
funders a substantial interest in the program'3 success. 

Collaborative Planning-The examples in this section used interagency 
planning and found it to be crucial. Collaborative planning promotes 
joint ownership of and commitment to coordinated programs. 
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KENOSHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN 



PLANNING AND OPERATING A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

o Planning was done by the local Department of Social Services (DSS) with 
political backing. 

o Interagency planning and training was used to overcome philosophic and 
turf issues and promote joint ownership. 

o Incremental implementation helped staff adjust to changes. 

o Interagency management reinforced all agencies sense of performance 
ownership. 

IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o Single service center has co-located eight agencies, 
o Joint intake, assessment and unified delivery system are provided. 
RED SERVICES 

o Initial assessment is used to identify participants with special needs 

The Kenosha County JOBS program provides an outstanding example of a 
high-quality, fully integrated service delivery system. JOBS services are 
provided through a Job Center that houses the county DSS and staff from 
seven other agencies that collectively offer the full range of services JOBS 
participants need. These seven agencies operate under separate contract to 
DSS. From the participant's perspective, however, the Job Center is a single 
program providing a unified network of services. There is a common 
reception area and telephone system and a joint AFDC/JOBS application 
p.'-ocess. Staff from the participating agencies are not seated in separate 
areas. Instead, they are co-mingled throughout the Center to facilitate 
communication and building common caseloads. The staffs share the 
Center's ph.losophy and mission of empowering JOBS participants to achieve 
economic self-sufficiency through meaningful employment. 

DSS PLANNING WIVH POLITICAL SUPPORT 

The impetus for developing the Job Center was a community crisis~the 
announced closing in 1987 of a Chrysler assembly plant, a major employer. 
The county executive was concerned that the plant closing would place a 
severe burden on the county social services system. 
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At the same time. DSS was planning the JOBS program in anticipation of the 
passage of the Family Support Act. Both DSS and the county executive were 
interested in developing a co-located center to provide more efficient, intensive 
service to participants, thereby reducing the time needed to achieve 
self-sufficiency. With the county political establishment's backing, DSS began 
developing the Job Center by forming a planning committee consisting of its 
contractors (who were later housed in the Job Center) and other community 
employment and training providers. 

INTERAGENCY PLANNING AND TRAINING 

DSS realized that successful collaboration among agencies required 
overcoming the stereotypical views one agency held about another, turf issues 
and different perceptions about participants. An important element of the 
planning process was a series of interagency sessions designed to address 
issues of philosophy, interagency collaboration and operation. In these 
sessions: 

- Interagency staff met to plan the Job Center's policies and projects, 
creating a sense of project ownership. Interagency work groups decided 
everything from seating arrangements and smoking policies to service 
delivery approaches. 

- Formal education was provided about each ^aff member's function. 

- Understanding each other's roles helped reduced negative stereotypes. 

- In-service training, including group interaction and problem-solving 
sessions, allowed staff to learn to work together. 

DSS developed a mission Statement and goals for tiie program on which all 
agencies agreed. Adopting these goals promoted a feeling of project 
ownership among agencies and ensured that each agency would be 
committed to the Job Center's purpose and function. (See Appendix E for a 
copy of Kenosha's Declaration of Commitment.) 

INCREf^ENTAL IMPLEMENTATION 

The Job Center planning proceeded in stages to help the staff adjust to the 
changes and to working together. DSS established a pilot Job Center staffed 
with six volunteer economic support specialists from the Income Maintenance 
staff. When these staff members saw how well co-location worked, they 
eagerly helped convince other workers of the benefits of interagency 
cooperation as the Center expanded and more staff was added. 
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MANAGEMENT STRUCTURE 



The Job Center's management structure reinforces all agencies' sense of 
program ownership. The Program Management Group consists of a single 
upper level management representative from each of the Involved agencies 
and Is chaired by the DSS director. This group meets monthly to focus on 
strategic and operational program goals, funding, interagency problem solving, 
program improvements and building consensus. At the operational level, the 
Job Center Management Group, which is composed of managers from each 
participating agency. Is responsible for coordinating day-to-day system delivery 
activities. 

The DSS JOBS program manager leads this group, which meets weekly to 
monitor progress toward operational goals and objectives. Meetings serve as 
forums to keep staff informed of and Involved In Job Center activities and 
decisions. Line staff also holds formal and informal interagency case 
conferences to resolve any issues that arise during direct service delivery. 
The joint program management at all levels is an important component of 
program success. It demonstrates the Importance of being an aaive and 
effective team player and the need for Interagency commitment to make the 
program work. The management structure also facilitates marshaling 
interagency resources to meet JOBS program objectives. 

CO-LOCATED SERVICES 

The Job Center became fully operational in December 1 989 with eight 
co-located agencies integrated Into a unified delivery system: 

- DSS~includlng JOBS and Income Maintenance 

- Goodwill Industries-provides orientation, case management, 
motivational workshops, child care coordination, transportation and 
Community Work Experience Program (CWEP) coordination 

- Wisconsin Job Service (both the JOBS and Kenosha County 
unit3)~responsible for labor exchange functions, job search, job 
development and placement 

- Professional Services Group, Inc.-performs vocational and academic 
assessment 

- Gateway Technical College-provides customized training, vocational 
education and counseling 
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- SER-Jobs-for-Progress-provides adult basic education, remediation, 
GED preparation and ESL instruction 

- UJ Management Services-responsible for managing program 
operations 

- Kenosha County Child Support Agency-responsible for child support 
enforcement 

In addition to these agencies, the local PIC is moving to the Center, and there 
is an on-site child care facility for children of participants involved in Center 
activities. 

Co-location of services makes it convenient and easy for participants to 
access services and prevents them from "falling through the cracks" while 
moving from agency to agency. 

JOINT INTAKE. ASSESSMENT AND SERVICE DELIVERY 

The Kenosha County JOBS program uses a four-level participant classification 
system to ensure that appropriate services are delivered. The intake worker 
makes the initial classification. Level 1 participants are job ready and assigned 
only to job search and motivational activities. Most participants are Level 
[(..needing work experience and education-and are assigned to the Workfirst 
training track. Level III participants have serious barriers to employment, such 
as alcohol or drug abuse or mental health problems. They are referred for 
further assessment and services before being assigned to the Workfirst 
training track. Level IV participants have employment barriers that may not be 
remedial, such as serious physical disabilities. These individuals may be 
exempted from JOBS requirements or referred to the Department 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. 

Workfi'-st involves participants quickly, intensely and for a sustained period of 
time. There is joint AFDC/JOBS eligibility determination at intake. Mandatory 
Level I and Level II JOBS participants are informed immediately about JOBS 
requirements and scheduled for orientation the following Friday and 
motivational and job seeking skills workshops the next Monday. 

The motivation and job seeking workshops last three weeks. Participants are 
assessed and their employability plans developed during the workshop. Most 
participants then enter the job search component for six weeks in conjunction 
with remedial or vocational education. Participants who are more job ready 
may receive customized training from Gateway Technical College. 
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There are follow-up motivational workshops during this six-week period, and 
participants work closely with a case manager who provides guidance and 
Identifies problems that may affect participation In the program. 

Participants who are not employed at the end of the six-week job search 
segment are assigned to CWEP, OJT or work supplementation for up to three 
months. Remedial or vocational education continues during this period, as do 
follow-up motivational workshops. Participants with multiple barriers to 
employment are often identified during this period and referred to a special 
case manager who functions as a community resource specialist. This case 
manager arranges for additional, more intensive services within the community 
that participants may need. If the participant is still not employed at the end 
of this period, the EDP is reviewed and the participant is reassigned to the 
appropriate service track. 
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SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

PLANNING AND OPERATING A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

o The Department of Social Services (DSS), PIC and county educational 
institutions developed a single education consortium. 

o Educational agencies manage components jointly. 
IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o Community learning centers were established throughout the county. 

o Child care referral is co-located at GAIN offices. 
TAILORED SERVICES 

o Educational program for JOBS participants was designed and expedited. 

GAIN is California's JOBS program, which is operated by the County DSS. 
DSS is responsible for JOBS participant intake and provides orientation, 
assessment, employability plan development and case management. DSS 
operates a job club and job search activities, along with work experience 
activities. All other services are provided through contracts with other 
agencies, including the PIC. the State Employment Development Department 
(EDD), school districts and community colleges. 

After orientation, JOBS participants enter the program's job search or 
education activities. Job search activities consist of the job club and job 
search supplemented with job development. Job placement assistance is 
provided by EDD, which has staff located in the county DSS office. The PIC, 
Regional Occupational program and private organizations provide skills 
training and OJT placements to participants who need additional job training. 
DSS case managers monitor participant progress during job search activity. 

SINGLE EDUCATION CONSORTIUM 

During GAIN'S planning phase, DSS administrators invited the PIC and all 
school districts and community colleges in the county to jointly plan for 
providing remedial education to GAIN participants. Initially, more than 10 
colleges and school districts v^xpressed a strong interest in becomJng involved. 
Aft'=5r attending a series of meetings with DSS and PIC staff, two of the 
community college districts and four of the high school districts united to form 
the GAIN Remediation Adult Deliverers (GRAD) Consortium. 
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DSS, the PIC and the GRAD Consortium worked together to develop a plan 
for delivering education services to GAIN participants. DSS staff identified the 
four key factors in developing the GRAD Consortium: 

- DSS had a history of working successfully with local school districts 
and the PIC on earlier programs such as the Employment Preparation 
Program (EPF) and Saturation Work Initiative Model (SWIM). Thus, many 
key players knew each other and had worked together previously. 

- San Diego's geographic location-isolated from the rest of the State by 
the ocean, Mexico, the desert, and Camp Pendelton in the north-made 
service providers believe they must work together to solve problems and 
not depend on State or other outside resources. 

- The people involved in the GRAD Consortium's development had a 
strong personal commitment to making the program a success. 

- All participants saw each other as equals and brought their collective 
experience together in a collaborative manner. The planners were 
committed to applying the model uniformly in the six school districts. 

TAILORED SERVICES 

Since traditional classroom settings require too much time for GAIN 
participants to meet their educational goals, DSS, the PIC and the GRAD 
Consortium developed a model of computerized learning centers to expedite 
the learning process. This model was pilot-tested in three learning centers 
financed by JTPA Education Coordination Grant (8%) funds. The pilot's 
success led to establishing 18 GAIN Learning Centers offering adult basic 
education, GED preparation and ESL instr iction. The learning centers are 
jointly funded by JOBS, the JTPA 8% and .he GRAD Consortium's school 
districts which operate the centers. 

COMMUNITY LEARNING CENTERS 

The 18 GRAD Consortium Learning Centers are spread throughout the county. 
Many are located in storefronts, which makes them more inviting to those who 
are discouraged by a traditional school environment. Learning center staff 
assesses each GAIN participant and develops an individual education plan 
that addresses personal needs and goals. Instruction is also individualized 
and includes computer-assisted instruction with State-of-the-art software. 
Special services are also available for participants with learning disabilities. 
Specialized DSS case mznagem work closely with center staff to ensure that 
the participant's neeas are met and to identify and solve problems that may 
affect attendance and progress. 
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JOINT MANAGEMENT OF CENTERS 



The GRAD Consortium meets monthly to monitor the quality of services 
provided in the Learning Centers, discuss policy, and resolve problems. The 
GRAD Consortium uses subcommittees to deal with such issues as funding, 
contracts, enrollment problems, curricuhim and record keeping, management 
information systems, and reporting requirements. 

Joint management of the learning centers means that there are no turf battles. 
Furthermore, the school districts have pooled their expertise, thus improving 
the quality of services provided. Joint management also sinriplifies program 
administration. DSS has to deal with only a single entity regarding education 
services for JOBS participants. Although separate contracts are executed 
between DSS and each school district, the contracts are identical because the 
GRAD Consortium has negotiated a single agreement. 



NEW YORK 

PLANNING AND OPERATING A COMPREHENSIVE SER VICE SYSTEM 

o State interagency initiative led to the development of an integrated 
service system. 

o Joint funding is provided by tine State Department of Social Services 
(DSS). Education Department (ED) and Department of Labor. 

o Planning and operation of centers are done at the local iQvel. 

IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o Service centers offer co-located or coordinated education and support 
services. 

State-LED INTERAGENCY INITIATIVE 

The New York State Education Departrr.dnt and the Department of Social 
Services have formed a partnership to develop a more complete array of 
education, employment and support services to prepare adults, particularly 
public assistance recipient' . for employment and self-sufficiency. At the 
cornerstone of this commitment is the establishment of Adult Centers for 
Comprehensive Education and Support Services (ACCESS) to expand 
services to adult students throughout New York State. 

ACCESS AGENCIES 

ACCESS Agencies are local educational agencies or institutions which provide 
a variety of educational and training programs, counseling, assessment and 
support services to meet the education, training and retraining needs of a 
wide range of adults. Emphasis is on improving services through better use 
of existing State and Federal funds. ACCESS Agencies provide core 
educational components which include: 

- Adult basic education, English as second language and high school 
equivalency instruction; 

Non-degree adult occupational training in areas of labor market need; 

- Life management instruction (e.g., employability skills, parenting, health 
and nutrition); and 

- Customized short-time training for business and industry. 
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IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 



At the heart of ACCESS Agencies are the education and support services that 
help to meet the individual needs of adults, and link separate components into 
a continuum of service. There are six basic components: 

- Full-time case management and counseling which assist each adult in 
designing a program of education, training and job placement, taking 
into account her other special needs, interests and goals; 

- Comprehensive educational assessment and career counseling and 
development services which are available to serve the whole 
community; 

- On-site child care which allows parents with young children to more 
readily participate in educational programs; 

- Parent education and family literacy programs; and 

- Job development and placement services such as job clubs, job 
shadowing and referral to on-the-job training. 

ACCESS CONSORTIA 

In some areas, rather than a single agency providing these comprehensive 
educational and support services a lead education agency will network with 
other educational agencies and service providers to ensure that a full range of 
services is available to adult students in a particular service area. Any one of 
these agencies can do initial intake and then refer the adult student to the 
most appropriate agency in the network or consortium for services These 
agencies are referred to as ACCESS Consortia. 

ACCESS CENTERS 

In large metropolitan areas and other geographic locations which have a 
concentration of the target population, both ACCESS Agencies and ACCESS 
Consortia have been encouraged to locate all education, training and support 

!oo^oo'?^^ ^'"^'^ ""'^^^'^S ^^^'^ This school, called an 

ACCtSS Center, is open morning through evening, six days a week 
throughout the year and is managed by an on-site principal or ACCESS 
Center Director. 

COORDINATI ON AND INTEGRATION OF SERVICES 

The ACCESS initiative stresses the importance of coordination of services to 
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eliminate duplication and to make the services easier to access. ACCESS 
Agencies and Consortia work closely with local departments of social services, 
Including State initiatives under the Comprehensive Employment Program 
(CEP) and coordination with the Comprehensive Employment Opportunity 
Support Centers (CEOSC). Several ACCESS Agencies/Consortia provide 
close coordination with an economic development zone and focus on services 
to individuals and companies in that zone. 

Similarly, ACCESS Agencies/Consortia have developed reciprocal referral 
arrangements with the local employment and training community including the 
local service delivery area (SDA) under JTPA, which administers employment 
training and related services through a partnership between the local 
government and Private Industry Council. In addition ACCESS 
Agencies/Consortia work with the regional offices of the Department of Labor 
and the Community Service Centers established by the Department of Labor 
throughout the State to provide comprehensive employment services. 

JOINT FUNDING BY STATE DSS. ED AND DOL 

Multiple funding sources are used to fund these initiatives. Joint funding 
efforts require that the ACCESS Agencies/Consortia blend these sources to 
create an integrated system of services for adult students. Funds used to 
support the ACCESS initiative include the Vocational and Applied Technology 
Education Act (VATEA), the Adult Education Act (AEA), Welfare Education 
Program (WEP), the Adult Literacy Education program (ALE), Education for 
Gainful Employment (EDGE), and the Job Training Partnership Act (JTPA). In 
addition, funds administered by the State Office for the Aging have been used 
to support the ACCESS initiatives as have funds administered by the Office of 
Vocational and Educational Services for Adults with Disabilities (VESID) under 
the Rehabilitation Act. 

DSS AND ED LOCAL LEVEL PLANNING 

ACCESS and ACCESS Consortia Centers are planned and operated at the 
local level. The State requires ACCESS Centers to be operated in partnership 
with the local DSS. DSS must be substantively involved in planning and 
developing the center as well as operating it. In addition to co-location 
requirements, ACCESS Centers must coordinate with other employment and 
training programs in the community, such as Job Service and the PIC, 
Vocational Rehabilitation agencies and social services agencies. 

Educational agencies receiving ACCESS Consortia funds must establish 
cooperative working relationships with off-site service providers to create a 
network of supportive services that supplements the educational services. 
These providers include the local DSS office, local PIC, and Community 
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Service Centers established by the New York Department Labor. 
ACCESS Agencies and ACCESS Consortia serve EDGE participants as 
specified by arrangements between the county DSS and the local education 
agency. There Is no Statewide agreement regulating coordination between 
EDGE. ACCESS Agencies and ACCESS Consortia. In most counties. 
ACCESS Centers and ACCESS Consortia sites provide basic education to 
EDGE participants. ACCESS Centers also provide job training and placement 
for EDGE in some counties. 

IMPLEMENTATION OF THE ACCESS AGENCIES/CONSORTIA SITES 

After three full years of operation the number of ACCESS Agencies/Consortia 
has increased from 38 to 55. 

During 1990-91. the following number of adults received services: 

o Approximately 16,500 adults received counseling and assessment 
services at ACCESS Agencies/Consortia. 

o Approximately 7,900 adults received case management sewlcea. 

o Approximately 2,500 adults used the on-site child care centers serving 
over 3,300 children. 

o Approximately 69,500 adults received literacy Instruction and 62,000 
adults received occupational education and training at the agencies and 
institutions designated as ACCESS Agencies or Consortia. 
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OKLAHOMA 



PLANNING AND OPERATING A COMPREHENSIVE SERVICE SYSTEM 

o Family Enhancement Program planned and funded by the Department 
of Human Services (DHS), Eastern PIC and Oklahoma State University 
{OSU)/Okmulgee. 

o The Job Corps 2 Program is planned and operated by DHS Job Corps 
and State Employment Office. 

IMPROVED ACCESSIBILITY OF SERVICES 

o The Residential Family Enhancement Program provides seamless 
services. 

TAILORED SERVICES 

o Post-secondary education prepares participants for non-traditional, 
high-paying careers. 

o Modified Job Corps program serves AFDC mothers. 

The Family Enhancement Program and Job Corps 2 Program in Oklahoma 
illustrate the use of local agencies to provide services tailored to special JOBS 
participants. The Oklahoma programs are designed to supplement 
mainstream activities for JOBS subpopulations. 

FAMILY ENHANCEMENT PROGRAM 

The Family Enhancement Program began as a pilot project in 1990 to provide 
opportunities for post-secondary education to single parents who quaiify as 
AFDC recipients. It is coordinated by thrse main partners, OSU/Okmulgee, 
DHS and the Eastern PIC, Inc. 

The impetus for the project was the DOL publication Working Capital which 
addressed major coordination issues, etc. After reading the report, the 
OSU/Okmulgee vice-president was motivated to address some of the issues it 
raised by developing a new program for the disadvantaged. He scheduled a 
series of meetings with the State JOBS director and the executive director of 
the Eastern PIC to discuss how their organizations could appropriately 
respond to the report. They were especially concerned with developing a new 
program to help AFDC recipients become economically self-sufficient. The 
Family Enhancement Program vvas the result of these three administrators 
efforts. 
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The Family Enhancement program is not for everyone. It requires a two-year 
commitment and an interest in pursuing post-secondary education. There are 
admission criteria as well. Staff at DHS offices throughout the State are 
responsible for identifying candidates for the program, including J03S 
participants. To be considered for the program, participants must be AFDC 
parents and have a high school diploma or a GED. They must meet 
OSU/Okmulgee admission standards and take college entrance exams. They 
must also apply for student financial aid. Anyone who has defaulted on 
previous educational loans is not eligible. 

There are four steps to the admission process after a candidate has been 
identified: 

- PIC counselors help the candidates complete the application forms and 
schedule additional tests to evaluate aptitude and ambition 

- The PIC executive director evaluates the application forms and refers 
eligible candidates to the PIC liaison at OSU/Okmulgee 

A PIC liaison contacts candidates and schedules a campus visit 

- Staff at DHS, the PIC and OSU/Okmulgee meet to select who will be 
invited to participate in the program 

After students have been admitted to the program, each of the major partners 
takes responsibility for providing different types of services: 

- DHS provides monthly AFDC support, food stamps, a medical card and 
child care. 

- The PIC helps families relocate to the campus and pays for tuition and 
books with JTPA funds. 

OSU/Okmulgee provides a program of university classes, advisors, and 
academic tutoring. 

Applicants are admitted to the program at the beginning of each semester at 
OSU/Okmulgee. Students may enroll in such academic programs as 
automotive technology, computer information systems, electrical and 
electronics technology and visual communications. These courses are 
identified as "non-traditional" career fields that help prepare the students for 
jobs that offer higher-than-average starting salaries of about $25,000 per year. 
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Most students earn an associate degree in their chosen field. They typically 
corr.plete about 90 semester hours of university courses and take two years to 
complete the program. 

Students live in apartments converted from university dormitories. They pay 
for housing expenses with Pell grants or other student financial aid. They also 
receive some housing support through monthly AFDC checks. 

The Family Enhancement Program is no longer a pilot project but is officially 
integrated into the ongoing operations of OSU/Okmulgee. 

JOB CORPS 2 PROGRAM 

Job Corps is a residential education and training program for disadvantaged 
youth. The Job Corps 2 Program is a pilot project to provide non-residential 
education, vocational training and other supportive services to young AFDC 
mothers. This program is of a much shorter duration than the traditional Job 
Corps programs. Job Corps 2 Programs are operated in Oklahoma City and 
Tulsa by three main partners, DHS, Job Corps, and the State Employment 
Office. 

Planning the program began with a series of meetings among staff from 
different State and local agencies. For example, the Oklahoma City meetings 
had representatives from the DHS, oFPA and area vocational technical 
schools. These agencies identified the initial goals of the project and defined 
eligibility standards and other major terms. They also developed an 
administrative plan outlining the steps necessary to begin the project. When 
the plan was completed, the partners applied for and received a Federal grant 
from DOL to implement the program. 

Like the Family Enhancement Program, the Job Corps 2 Program is not for 
everyone. Applicants must be women between 18 to 24 years old who are 
interested in the training program, have dependent children and qualify for 
AFDC support. DHS staff in Tulsa and Oklahoma City recruit candidates they 
feel may be suited for this program. Candidates are referred to the State 
Employment Office, which is contracted by the Job Corps to screen 
applicants, register participants and process the paperwork. DHS then gives 
participants a four-day motivational workshop and orientation about the 
program. 

After a woman enters the program, she attends two days of orientation 
meetings. Project staff discusses the different vocational training offerings. 
The participants' basic academic skill levels are evaluated. The training 
program itself consists of basic skills instruction and OJT. 




Participants enroll in an OJT program wliile tal<ing the basic skills classes. 
They may receive training in such fields as business and clerical services, 
graphic arts and welding. The OJT lasts an average of six weeks. While in 
training, participants receive a training allowance from Job Corps for their 
transportation and miscellaneous expenses. DHS pays for day care at 
State-licensed facilities. Staff from all three agencies cooperate to identify 
potential employers and help program graduates find jobs in the community. 
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APPENDIX A 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
INTERAGENCY REFERRAL FORM 



State of Ntw Hampthira 

Intenfenej Refemi/Work Re^ftratlon 



Casehead Nama 



Client Nama . 

Ts»r 

Mailing Address, 
TowfVCIty 



BT" 



SSN (for ID only). 



State 

. Tel. #. 



ap. 



Referring Agency (cr>eck one): 

□ OHS DES OJTC DOVR QABE DOTH. 

Referred by 

OKice Tel.# 



Resuhs raquested? QYes DHo Servito: 
□ Referred for SW Evaluation on I i I 



Referred nMKxm) I 

Name 

Address 



± 



J to (chaekone): DOHS DOSW DES DJTC DDVR DABE DOTH 

Date^ 

Time 



Reason for Referral/Comments. 



DHS Case f 



I I I I I I I I OHStndiv.fl 



J I L 



FOR OHS ONLY: 



When this section is completed and this form is signed, the above penon is: 

A-Enrolled in JOBS program-AFOC B«Registered for wortc«FS C«Registered for FS at rede- 
Highest grade completed? ^ « » 

Client worked three months or more in the last 1 2 months? Y«Yes N«No 

Last job ended (tMuoorrn ^ | l 



t 



Status: 

Program: 
Referral Status: 
JOBS: 



S.W. Mgi: 



A»Appiicant Casehead C«Appticanit member 

B»Recipient Casehead D«Recipien( Member 
A»APDC*AP B«MAOniy C-MA&FS 

A«Mandatory B«Volumafy 

A«Relerred lo JTC for GEO D«Referred to JTC tor Tuition 

B»Ref erred to JTC tor ABE E-Tratning Only 

C»Relerred to JTC to r OTH FiTratnino/Educatton 



E*aher. 
D-FS Only 



E-Other.. 



6-OJT 
hUJob Search 
l«job Readiness 



J-FIP> 



K»Difed TR Ptacen^ent 
L»Dtrect HS Placement 
MvDirect GEO Placement 
N»Direct ABE Placement 
O^Direct OTH Placement 



P»Post Secondary Ed. 
0«AlreadyinHS 
R«A)readyinGED 
S«AireadyinABE 
T»Already in OTVI 



U»Crisis Resolution 
V«Barrier Resolution 
W»Sell<initiated Higher Ed 
X«SeN-initiated Higher Tr. , 



I grant permission for tne tntormation on this form, the attachments and any information resulting from this referral to be shared betw 

and I also grant permission for the tottoi 

agencies to share irdormation so they can help me meet my employment, training and education ptan: the Division of Human Servi 
NH Employment Security. NH JobTraining Ceundl. the CK^ion of Vocational Rehabilitation, and any other agervy which can pro 
a service or resource related to my employabifity ptan. I understand that these agencies wig keep tnformatbn about my c 
confidential. 

Attachments to this fonn are: ^ 



Relationship of person named above to person signing. M different. 



Signature < 



Witness. 



Dale: 



1 



RECEIVING AGENCY: PLEASE RESPOND BELOW WITHIN 20 WORKING DAYS: 
Choose the decision from bttow then enter the mimber of your (>ecliloit..,MMM.»^ 

1. Eligible and echetfule<»toBegmActfvlty(c^plet# the sectton below)* 

2. Eligible but watting to be echedyled for ActlvltY (schedule to foUow on Form 214). 

3. Denied for eervlcee (please comment • attach tmt Form 213 If referring to another agency). 
If you chose (1) please complete this section: " ■ :.£;;tf=v-^^^^ 

A^ ^ivlty Code (tee back of fonn for codes) . — L 

Scheduled Begin date (UM«m).--^-- — ^^^.^ [ i [ i I i 

Scheduled End date (iytt*oonrv)_^^*...: ^:^:^^^^J^^;L:^ i i I i I ^ 

Scheduled Number of Hours per week ^. 

Comments: 



^A gency Representative Signature. 
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APPENDIX B 
IDAHO 

GUIDELINES FOR REGIONAL ADVISORY COUNCILS 



IDAEO: 

ESTABLISHING REGIONAL JOBS ADVISORY 

COMMITTEES 



GOALS AND OBJZCTXVSS 

It is the goal of the Department of Health and Welfare to 
have a functioning JOBS Adviiory Cooaaittee to aisist in the 
development of the Regional JOBS Plan and provide ongoing 
input regarding the iiiipl«nentation and maintenance of the 
JOBS program in the Department's seven (7) Service Delivery 
Regions • 

To these ends, each Regional Director shall establish a 

Regional JOBS Advisory CoiDmittee consistent with the 
following guidelines: 



. DUTIES AND RSSPONSXBILXTISS 

The Regional JOBS Advisory Committee will be responsible for: 

A. Meeting with the Regioxial Director and other regional staff 
to identify existing resources which will complement the 
JOBS program and to identify \inmet needs that might be 
addressed through the JOBS program. 

B. Reviewing anticipated service levels as outlined in the 
Regional JOBS Plan for accuraQr and maintenance of effort 
purposes . 

C. Reviewing the full Regional JOBS Plan prior to submission 
to the Department's Central Office. 

'te'/iewing proposals for contracted services. 

... j^eeting on at least a quarterly basis to assess JOBS 
implementation sttrategies and service delivery models. 

(NOTE: This committee will remain active for purposes of 

providing guidance to the Regional Director and JOBS staff 
for an indefinite period.) 



Z Z Z . COMKZTTZE KXKE-UP 

The 'core ccxnmittee' xnake-up will parallel the Statewide JOBS 
Advisory Ccamnittee to ensure that there is conroimication 
between Regional JOBS Advisory Committee menbers and their 
Central Office counterparts. The 'core conmiitte^' will 
consist of at least one person fron the following 
organizations : 

A, Local Private Industry Co\mcil 

B* Department of Ez^ployment 

C* Adult Basic Education Learning Centers 

D. Area Vocational Educational Institutions 

£• Universities and Conanunity Colleges 

Local Head Start agencies 
G. Local Connnunity Action agencies 

Area Vocational Rehabilitation agencies 
I • Tribal Authorities 

In addition to the 'core conanittee* members, you should select 
other local organizations and agencies that have an inpact on 
and/or an interest in serving AFDC recipients. In raviewing the 
agencies and organizations the Department has dealt with through 
the WIN, CWEP and the JSAP programs, we believe the following 
organizations and agencies should be included: 

J . Idaho Migrant Council 

K. Idaho Legal Aid 

L. Alternative School Programs 

M. Teen Parenting Programs 

Idaho Citizens Network 

O. Idtiho Hunger Action 



IV • COORDINATION WITH THB STXTSWIDE JOBS ADVISORY 
COMMZTTSE 

In order to <^':::\irc that there are clear lines of communication 
between the state and regional committees, the state and regional 
committees will keep notes and the Regional Director will make 
sure that those minutes are sent to the state-level committee. 
Likewise, the state committee minutes %ri.ll be sent to all members 
of the regional committee. 

Further, the Regional Director, as Chair of the Committee, will 
be responsible for reporting any requests for information or staff 
assistance to the Deputy Director, Chair of the State Committee. 
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KENTUCKY 



RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE JOBS 
COUNTY COORDINATOR 



KENTUCKY JOBS PROGRAM STAFF 



Background: 

With the implementation of JOBS, the Department for Social Insurance (DSI) entered 
into a new era. The transition required actively promoting self-sufficiency, not just 
providing financial assistance, and affected every aspect of daily activities. The 
mission became one of selling concepts and setting long-term goals. The agency 
was to become one of selling concepts and people-oriented and behavior based. 
Objectives would be pro-active rather than reactive and the clients' long-term 
independence must become an attainable goal. DSI determined this change in 
mission required the establishment of two new personnel classifications-a JOBS 
County Coordinator and a JOBS Case Manager. The County Coordinator has 
responsibilities, at the local level, for systemic issues. The Case Manager provides 
services to individual participants. 

JOBS County Coordinator: 

To help create and maintain a viable network of resources and to address the daily 
responsibilities of program operation at the local level, the position of JOBS County 
Coordinator was established. The coordinator must provide a flexible, county- 
oriented approach to local issues and problems, facilitating solutions among multi- 
level players. 

Generally, each JOBS County has one coordinator. However, counties with very 
large caseloads may have more than one coordinator and counties with very small 
caseloads may share one coordinator. 

Responsibilities: 

Facilitating role changes in the agency and in recipients. 

Marketing the program. 

Acting as a consultant to management staff and case managers in the day-to- 
day operations. 

Selecting appropriate AFDC recipients to participate in JOBS. 

Providing for full utilization of local resources; conserving JOBS resources. 

Identifying gaps in services needed and finding means of filling those gaps. 



Resolving conflicts that occur between client/case manager. 
Acting as a liaison between the Department and providers. 

- Identifying and resolving client/provider complaints and billing problems. 

- Coordinating child care issues with the Department for Social Services. 

- Obtaining case managers, provider, and client feedback. Developing corrective 
measures as needed. 

Minimum Requirements for the Position: 

Graduate of a college or university with a bachelor's degree supplemented by four 
years of experience in human services programs. Graduate study will substitute for 
the required experience up to a maximum of two years. Experience involving 
interviewing, community services work, administrative work or handling a public 
assistance caseload will substitute for the required education on a year-for-year basis 
up to a maximum of two years. 
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OHIO 

INTERAGENCY AGREEMENTS 



(6/03/91) 



A-92-05-127 
EBSEEK 

TEE Cmo CEEKRHSNT GF BOOK STOVTOS 
AND 

TBE CHEO lEEMCnfQIT GF AI£X}ES. & ERE AOHCIXCN SESSVIOES 

I. 

RKFQSS 

Ihis ajiMBg i t is ertnwi into by the Ohio D^pertaant of Hooan Scxvioes 
(htreinaftcr **GCE**} anl Ih* Ghio Diportent of Aloatel & Ebu; Addicticn 
ScivicM (haruABftcr "OtZAS") for th* purpoM of ctefining the zvlatiorship 
and x^3c»ibiliti«s ratini— n tte r^r^'i'— ' for AIC CHOL AKD QROG ADDICTION 
SS^OES, an «3(pansian of vcrvioMS aivmilablc to ADC JOBS participants. ISiis 
aji— iM Tit is aRtttvd into in csdnr te^ iaplaoKit the provisicns of the Jnb 
Opportunitias and Basic Sdlls Ttaining (JOa^) Frogm, as astabli^Md fay the 
family Si 4 4X] rt Act of 1988 (Public Imu 100-485) . 

ULt'lNinONS 

ADC (as: HFDC) Beans the Aid to nsdlias with Dapandant C h l lrtr an program/ as 
rwquirad by Title IV-A of tte SoeiBl Smasrity Act, %iuch pcovddas aid and 
aarvicas to needy faailias vith dbildnn. 

JOBS aaans the Job CgrcgtuRitias and Basic Skills T^niining (JOGS) P iujiaa 
tiUft ZV-A and ZV-F of the Sodil Security Aet« as astablishad by the 
ftaily Sunuit Act of 1988. Tbe purpose of JOBS is to assure that nesiy 
fasilias vith childran obtain tte aduaticn, training and mfHa^atoA and 
-i l^'-T ^ acrviaas that vill help thn avoid long-tazB walfkr* depandanoe. 

Pass'^Itoaugh aaans "pMS ttsm^" of federal funds to tim prcKdder agency, 
uhervin the providag^ a9>ncy aaqp m ds nsn-f aderal fuxtis in order to re n der 
services, and COBB reiiiburses the provider agency 19 to the federal vBtaarq 
rates. 

Alceiiol and Drug Addiction S«ndoas ■earn servioas, including intcrvanticn, 
for the tzwtiaaRt of aJmhnHps or parsons %yho abuse drugs of abuse and for 

the pzwcnticn of alooholisB and drug eddicticn. 



n. 

IBSSRlEIBZmZB CP OB GRID EBNX£if!Hr OP BMN SaERTZCES 

Pursuant to federal rsgulationi (45 CER Part 2 C5, Ssction 250.10) , 0CH5 
is imji imIM n £cer adasnistrstion of tha JOES pi.u,M.am in ttm State of 
Ohio; furtiwEBora, OSB itell zvtain final authorl^ far adtainis&ntiva 
dacisianB ralatad to Urn JOBB peagrsB. 

GCEB shall eoopazats to plan, iaplswant, mitoa:, and •valuata the 
pcvdsion of aarvioas under this agreMant. 

0CB5 aball enoounge all Oaatty D^ortBants of Hasan Sacvioas (CEB5) to 
■iiaaii. itan aRsopciaiba, the aarvioas pcovidad wdsr this agraaBaRt. 



r|c lei e W f^.''PMli ^' 




A. 



B. 



C. 



IMZ 2 CP 8 



CBS trd ti» cms ai« rmparmibl* to idmtily ADC JOBS participants, ihe 
COS is raqsnslhlft far ^pprt^cxKt* i«f cmls to the acrvicK urx^ this 



D. GIS flhftll a«t policy £ar th* JOBS peogm, pasuant to f adezal aid state 
laWf xulss, and ragulaticns. 

£. aOB shall Mtahliah fiscal and z«poa±ing nquimsnts, and xsisfaurse 
DMAS baaad t^sn asiprcpanata c^^di-baw, as aat forth in other aacticxs 
of tills 



A. 



ZU. 

lESRXSZBZmZES CF TBB CEZD EEatRaBir GT KUSSXj & 

DMAS iiall provida Alcohol and Crug AdUiction 
pe^rticipants. 



c. 



RIC 



ACDZCTXCK SBC7ZC&5 

to ADC JCSS 



DMAS Shall coc^Mrat* to plan, ia^mnt, ■atiitor, and •valuate the 
pwvision of aarvioas under this ^ 



TMSMS, pirating thzcugb its local citltias (317 Boazds a»i local service 
pcovodars) , shall prwida Alonhnl and Ceug Mdictioi Sarviow to ADC JCGS 
P«rticlpants. Ttm load aarvia pcovidar far aloetel and drug ^iicticn 
— tfiall pcovida four aarvioas: l) OBS staff training, 2) diant 
3) eliant asaaawRt salatad to aufastanoa abusa, aid 4} 

BMBS sball train oas staff in order to 
aetata aarvioas to ADC Joes paxtieiFants, inSluSing cire staff 
raaoQniticn of 



°Mms ^ feall anoouea^a ita local antitias to pcovicte the aarvioas %tez« 
ac^pr^riate. PUrthamum, to tha Mttacit poasibla, aims itaall mka the 
— availabla — 



to pzovida tactnical 

dalivaxaKS Wdc^ xacgaixa such 
ixplsBanting tha 



/, to those 
in davalcping and 



DM^ ahall aAaza to GOBS poli<y tac tha JCB5 pcognm, pursuant to 
^'omal and stata law, zulaa, and zagulatiens. m particular, DMAS 
shall oovldar tha landing b a t m aiiai to faa aaoodary to Micaid. 

fuLtJU in other 



CKXS shall 
actions of this 



SdMBORSQiaiis (As sat focth in 
1. SIE3MBCBSEIISIZS ID CiQAS 



fiacal and rapoeting lajili — il a, as 
17. 



an Zntxa-Stata Itansfar Vaxtma:, m faUcMs 



invoicing and fsiparatien of 



1. 



m^Y P*^^7 A^'^^f F'^H 



HUSE 3 OP 8 



OCffi mumt to r«iaburi« a»S federal funds net of the OUE 
»teiJUXtrBtiv» tm (f^crit»1 i« ••stion A.2. httwuntJwr) in total aacunts 
not to cxcMd am Billion four hundrid t«n thou«and dollar* ($1,410,000) 
during maA of tha «tata fiacal y«ar», SFY 1992 and SfY 1993, for the 
provision of aervioas undar this agrament. 

The x«iaix[r9«x«nts an baaad iipen the tiiujiaui a»penditurBS lADhS, 
whidi ahall ba in total auDunts not to axoaad thrae Bdllian dollars 
($3,000,000) djring aac^ of the stata fiscal years, SFY 1992 and STY 
1993. Bafota imij±iura«Bant, ti>a pruji ' aa asqanditaras ahall be 
non-fadazal dollars. 

Ihe federal 5BMtch Aall ba in total aaounts not to aDfioaad one Billion 
fiva hfflxirad thouaani dollars ($1,500,000) during maA of the state 
fiscal years, SfY 1992 and SP£ 1993. Bie swant reisbursed to EM»S as 
the federal aatch leas the GOB actainistrativa fee. 

In effect, mas ahall pewida the non-federal Batch of total fund* far 
the project in an anount not to CKoeed one Billion five bandrad thojcand 
dollars ($1,500,000) Airing of Ite stata fisad SFY 1992«id 

SW 1993. Hon-federal funds pwviously •^ileyad as satai for otter 
federal fistls cazsiot be uaed as Batch funds for tism project id«itif lad 
herain. 

n;9¥t afjin char^ an aiteinis&ntiva fee, tite net cost to IKMS 
ahall ba in an anwnt not to cenad one Billion five bundrad ninety 
ttajMixl dollars ($1,590,000) daring aacto of the stata fiscal years, SfY 
1992 and SFY 1993. 

OKAS auteit to GCBB all invo ioas for raiabursMafife in a fom and 

aooardina to a adtadljle as zaquizad by ODEB pursuant to state and federal 
policy. The focB indu^, but is r»t liaited to, idmtification of the 
specific ME JOBS participant, ^pa of service, units of service, unit 
cost for service, anl dates of aarvioa. GES shall perfara adits of the 
data in oedar to «ura ceqtlianoe %iith fadsal and stata policy. 

2. OEBS AQaXZSStKnVE FEE. 

am ^lall (±azQa EMBS an Mteinistrativa fee of 3% of the total pEogram 
eo^eniituras to cacaraata COB fdr costs of ii^plnstting t ads pgo gran. 
Ihis fee ahall te "tl""''**'^ r^pan the prograa ea^andituraa as r^o^ted by 
DMAS in zaqiMts for reiafaaeMBif of progm •giditigas (deacxibed in 
section A.1. hwin) , and itaall ba idtttiald frcB the COB raiatoursMRts 
to mns. 'f^^* fee ahall ba in total Mostts M to aofloaad nine^ 
thoMaxd doUaxs (190,000) Asing each of the state fiaoel years, SFY 
1992 SFY 1993. 

». Fawsts for «ry and an sapi/ioas pnj»ddad p^want to this agremitt we 
ontii^Htit iipn tte avaiUbilLty of stata anl Sadaral finds wd^ the 
JOBS pcogmu If the cbio Gmeral Asaably, tha fadanl gewrnMnt, er 
any other aounaa at any tisa disiRBCivaB or caaaas to ca^^ «™JJ 
eras for payBKits Am harawdar, this agr aM B e nt; is tscBinatetf. as of the 
date fiBding c^izw vlthout notioa or further obligation of OS aeoifit 
that vUl Hi— Jilt to taxBination prs^dda vrlttan vc^iam in 

acoordanDa %fith Article V, pazagr^ii B»2. 
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^* tii-ii^jS^^, i ^ agt^ne are subjact to the rKjuinaencs of 
Sactxon 126.07 of th* Ctiio Rivisad teda. *• 



V. 



ECfactive Dataa 



D. 



Ciis agrmaaent will baszat affactiva on JtJly 1, 1991, or «pcn «)Maxtiai, 
v4uctwv»ir occats latar, and will main in affact until June 30, 1993, 
wb^act to tijB canoallaticsn FBroviaiom ccntaiMd in ttiia 

B. ItaainaLicn by Notioa 



1. Bus agramnt aay ba taEoinatad i=y aitbar party tacn 30 days 
writtan notiea of taraination to the eaiBr party. Notioa of 
tarauna ticn jtoll ba aant or otterviaa daUvatad to tha foUowiS 
SSSiL.^ ^ taainating tba agraont, to Diraetor,^ 

Djjmamt^ aMn Satvioaa, 30 SMt Brcaad Stxaat, 32»S Floor, 
Obio 43266-0423? or, if OBS intmla to taminata^ 
agetmK±, to Diiactor, Chio D^artaant of Alootel i Crm JkiJicticn 
Sarviow, 280 North Hi^ Stxaat, CblttfUK, Oiio 43215. 



2. Biis «3raant aay ba tasBinatad iaaadiataly in tha awit thasa i» a 
ioaa etf falsing, diaappcoval by a facteral acftninistrativa aaarKv, or 
\^ diaoovary of nora^^lianoa with ary fadaral cr atata laws, 
rulaa or ragulatiens. In tha avant tamiiwtion is purauwxt to this 
P«»gnph B.2., a notioa apacifying tha raasoM for taraination 

as poaaibla aftar tha tasainatim in 
JooonJinoa with tha pcooiduraB aat fdrth in teticla V. , paragra;*! 

mmact. and Oafkalt 

l^S*^^"' J^'^'il^-S^ PR^^iais, dhligatiaiB, or duties 

«bodi«a in this wj i b m ibi H ., tha partiaa aay aaeazcisa muf «4Biniste«tiva 

ZLJ^I?^ er«y oaaarxanaa of bcaach cr dafault is not waivar of mxti 




and tha paztins zatain tha xi^ to asearcisa all 
haraln. 



SiTrir !?!?T\ . '^ ^ P"*^ tajat any auA 

aodi fiCTtia i cr Ma iTaai if is in writing and ia si^wl ty tha dixactcrs of 

^ •QPc»"d, towvar, that «iy bmiIiihu to laus, zul«, 
cr ragul atiena clt ad barain will raault in tha oataUtiv acdificaticA 
of this agcawfxt, without tha naoaaaity for aaoKUting uritbn wanteit. 



1 
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The pertiM agiM in the pcrtezBanoB of this agxMoent or in the 

hiring of any «ployiM« f or the ptt JasaanoB of wade under this agrMnent, 
the partiM ^lall not by xaaac 1 of xaoa, oalor, z«ligian, sex, aevi wJ 
pnfcrwn, aga, haxdicap, naticnal cari^in, Via Uiau t ara veteran's status, 
or amectxy, diacxisdnate sgaizs : any citizen of this state in the 
afjloynent of a pezaan qmtlifiad ar I arvallabla to perf am the vark to 
^ a oi—iMiL ralatas. 



F. Qanfid«tiality of IhfeaKticn 



tOw pcartias agrwe that they at: til not uae any infonatiai, systas, or 
rmiar ds sada available to either p irty for any purpoee other than to 
fulfill the obligations apaedfis I herein. Ihe parties agzae to be baird 
by the sane stanSartte of osrtfidKti Hit^ that apply to the m^oifmes of 
either party anl ths State ctf C tio. Otoa tasos of this eection shall be 
incaxited in any s uL u mU a cts aoaaeut A by either party for tcdc under this 
■ II ■■iMiit DffiRS ipacifically a {seae to ceaply vil^ state and federal 
oonf idBitiality laws and zagulattic m atpl Inwhie to the pcograBB aider 
lAiich this aJi e Miit is fiaided. 



mas ejniM to ci^y • vith all fidaral and state Ijmb, rules, 
zvgulaticrs, and auditing standa ds %hid\ are applicable to the 
perf omnaa of tiiis 

H. ButiBl Invalidity 



A judicial 
this 
of tte 



or Kteinistrativa find vq, oeder, or deeisicn t±at any part of 
is or ixivali . shall not invalidate the 



I. 



All xeoocds r^aUting to gokm, woorif perfciiM e d and B i ytrr ting 
docuDBTtaticn for invoioas aubsitx* l to CEB by -niBS alcng vith ocpies 
of all fltUvtraM^ r*^**^'^ '"^ f^y^^m^ *jL»Mii t - shall be 

xvtainad ai^ wla V iilabla by IBDiS tec audit by the State of Cbio 
(inditing, taut nst lialtad to OOEB, the Huditor of State of Chio, 
G«al cr duly au&taiMl lav a iiguLUMut off icia l s) and 
of the Qiitod States genmc MRt for a ainiu of three years 
fiMl p^Mt wdar tMs a^L— aait . Zf an aidit is initiated 
(ksing this tiw psiod, mil8 *al zvtain mxh zwxcds until the audit 
is cmrlirtart and all 
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J. Audit fisapcicw 

1. COBB ^lall be rvpcnslblc far rwativing, nplying to, and arranging 
osBpliano* %dth any audit •aeoiptian found by any state or federad 
audit of thia Agrwaant as it pertains to federal or COS funding of 
the Agrennt. cms shall tiaaly notify nns of any adverse 
findings which allegidly are the fault of mos. Vpan zeoeipt of 
notif icaticn by GCBS, DMAS ahall fully cocperate with COS ard 
t iaely prepare and aend to CCS its %iritten zesponse to the aixiit 
esfloaption. Pailure of DMAS to tinely respo n d to audit esaaeptions 
shall result in liability for any npayoent necessitated by the 
eudit exaeptions. 

2. DM^ ihall be solely liafals for ax^ auiit ceo^Jticrs, inclixlij^ 
omse^aantial liabilities thenMf , os: other liability arising fron 
the perfooBBnoe of STUMiMH wless it is established that the 
audit exoiptiais, censequantial n«MHti^ or other liabili-^ are 
due to the acts or oissions of GCB. 

3. If an audit finds that DMAS is ze^xnlble for an KSwrse finUra, 
CKKS sh all, i mlass otherwise instructed by the director of OK, 
P«*y to GIBS the full SBBount of any liability against CC^ froo the 
adwzM audit finding. DMms ahall be zaspcmibU for corzecting 
all audit maaaptiam to the satisfaction of CUB and the relevant 
auditing agency. 

4. Par the pirpoee of this eection, the tara "audit eoaaption*, ahall 
include federal disallouances aid deferrals. 

K. liability TIeijili eeBiil ■ (oOier ttmi «xiit) 

fech tgancf egcees to hold the other egoncy haxaalass fron liability, 
wits, lasses, jud^awits, daaegw or odder dnands brought as a result of 
Its actiois or caissions in pcrfOzaenoe of this agrennt. Houvver, in 
JhsMit 2«tan egwcy is subject to liability, suits, losses, 
jud^iants, dna^H or ether rt waii la %ihift> are due to the acts or 
<aissions of the ether a^ncy, the other a^ncy vill wt be held hazaless. 

L. Sasolatien of 

Hm agencies agree that the direstocs of the aganeiM itaBll resolve any 
diytag b etwaiii the agncias ocnoazning rirrTwihilitlas isder or 
Ptttoasnoi of aiy of the te» etf this agremt. m the Mxt the 
directoBB amot agree to an aFpKcpriata resolution to tte dispute, a 
desiTwe of ths Gamstae** Offioe ahall aaJae the fijwl (teterainitianr 

X. Rapccting ftijiliaaaiif ■ 

OROS agrees to provide OfflE reports relative to the egf ectiv* operaticn 
of the pKognau In gweral, the invoicing (see CCHpensatifin, section 
vr.) ahall include data requirv^ for reporting. In acUitien to this 
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zvpcrting, it is undezstood that COas say twqjire the xu^nission of 
tmpaciM, such as gii.aigp.MS npoaxs. DADKS agrses to tiaely suteit zvparcs 
x«quiz«d harsurdar. 

K. adld Sk^part tefi ii i —it. 

xavns agraes to o x par ata vith GOB and any Cliio Qiild St^pport 
Enfoccnnt Agancy (CSi) in amurin? aqployaas of EKDRS a«et child 
su ^ fmr t cbllgaticns actablli^^id undar stata law. Furthar, ^ aseacutuig 
this agzamant, moKS ourtifias pruiiit and future ooqplianga vith an^ 
csurt order for tht %d'tttelding of ■4t'»"t «tiic*^ i* iMMd pursuant to 
aaetions 3113.21 to 3113.214 of tfaa Ohio Mvisad Coda. 

O. Hftixitnnoa of ZffcEt. 

1. mas oertifias to COS that mms not uaa tha Tteieral JOBS 
funds to ai^fOant ncn-Pada ral funds for aarvioas and activitias ttist 
pztDDta tha pm.tA.Bai of tha JOBS peogzaa. 

2. mZAS furthar oartifias to COB that BttAS apanda aaeh faderal 
fiscal yaar no laaa than tha total of stata md local a^anditures 
incurzad in fadaral fiscal yaar 1986 tas tnining, m^ix^fwmtt and 
a±)satisn puiTi»aa %tiieh ted a dafixiad puzpoaa of pravnting welfaza 
dipandenq^ or potantial wlfara dapanteiq^. 

3. OKAS furtiwr oartifias that aarvloaa to ba pEOvidad haraundar arc 
not otharvisa availabla Srcm mos on a noR-zaiahursabla basis. 

P. Lcxal lyiaaaaH 

lha COS and appropriata local antity(laa) of D M»S itell wttar into a 
local l«v«l agr a MBMBt in a foa as zaqoizad fay pursuant to state and 
fadaral policy. Ctt local mjmmm it shall eowr, taut is not 11»1tari to, 
tha local coccdination naadad to ixplont tha ptu^am taara under. 

Q. Bcior mtacagney ayiiMiHitB 

Tha agmsias agree that to tha «Kt«t they hava acttarad into intaragn^ 
agreenants ^ttiOx ccnflirt with tSie servioes, tluties or raaponsibiUtias 
haraunder, such intacagsnq^ agraaaants ara taaainatad affaetiva vpan tte 
data this agramt is aDoacutad. 

IL Bnticaty of liji BMiiiiir. 

All tas3M and oonditionB of tiaia tqsmmmt ara itrrtlail barain. Bto other 
tarsa and eonditions trill ba oonsi^tead a part cf this ag E na ai t uilass 
ttcpcnasly agreed in eriting and si^ied by ta^ parties. 
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Dizvctbr Odxvetor ^ 



Ohio Diparaant of Huaan Stecviam Cbio DiparteKit Alcotol & Drug 
30 East Kxad Street, 32nd Floor Mdietim S«xviow 

Ooliabus, Ghio 43266-0423 2t0 Masrtfa Kigh StrMt, 12th Floor 

CoIiariauB, Chio 43215 



OHO EEPAFOMBir OF xOAN SESEVZCES 

MUH CKIO CESKRIMElfr OF AIOHSL AND mXi AEOZCTICN SSIVICES 
AS OF JOKE 21, 1991 



Appendix A 



CHIO IXPT CfF ALGCECL MD IRS 



SPY 1992 



SFY 1993 



TOnCL HCCSttM COST 
gTTMn-TPgTOffvrs ID DADAS 

NET COST 



$3,000,000 
$1,410,000 

$1,590,000 



$3,000,000 
$1,410,000 

$1,590,000 



TOIAL HKXa»H COST 

Alaahol and Drug Ttvatsnant 
Adminis&ration 



$2,930,000 
$70,000 

$3,000,000 



$2,930,000 
$70,000 

$3,000,000 



FEUESKL MKTOI ♦* 

Alcrhol and Drug TrmBtiaiit 
Administcstian 

Total 



50% $1,465,000 
50% $35,000 

$1,500,000 



50% $1,465,000 
50% $35,000 

$1,500,000 



NET SIKTE COST ♦* 

Alcohol and Drug TtaatiHsit 
A-tninigtmticn 



50% $1,465,000 
50% $35,000 

$1,500,000 



50% $1,465,000 
50% $35,000 

$1,500,000 



USE GF ms»L mrcE ** 

COS Adnin ChajiijM 

to EAEAS 



3% $90,000 
$1,410,000 



3% $90,000 
$1,410,000 



^trtal 



$1,500,000 



$1,500,000 



♦* All pazont zitfls az* taaaad vpcwi Total Bcogna Oast. 
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DECLARATION OF COMMITMENT 



KENOSHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN: 



DECLARATION OF COMMITMENT 



We ara committed to the creation of a refomned public weKare system that f uiiy 
integrates and consolidates economic support, child support and wetfare-to- 
work programming into a single delivery system. This system forges in the 
recipients mind the connection between receiving economic assistance and 
preparing for work supported setf-sufficiency. 

We are committed to change the complexion and structure of the welfare 
delivery system so that it can evolve from an entitlement program to an 
empowerment program that establishes sustained economic self-sufficiency 
as each recipient's primary goal. 

We believe that AFDC is intended to provide temporary support to eligible 
individuals for the purpose of assisting them to reach economic self- 
sufficiency and independence. 

We are committed to provide all economic support and welfare-to-work 
services and activities under unified supervision by co-locating and 
integrating the services of ail participating agencies. 

We are further committed to involve each participant in shaping his or her own 
economic independence plan through participation in a progressive series of 
activities that require the same level of commitment in terms of time and energy 
as full-time employment We call this strategy the simulated work week. The 
intent of the simulated work week is to condition AFDC recipients to the time 
and situational demands of the workplace by requiring full-time participation 
in work program activities for a minimum of 32 hours per week. 

We are fully committed to the idea that economic setf-sufficiency is not 
something that can be achieved all at once with the successful acquisition 
of one well paying job after little or no employment history. We are convinced 
that it is a gradual process that includes part-time employment, seasonal 
employment and full-time employment at lower wages before the high-paying 
job that leads to independence is attainable. 

It is our belief that one of the contributing factors to long-term dependence on 
public assistance is the change in lifestyle that occurs when an AFDC recipient 
no longer has to meet thr day-to-day demands of the workplace in terms of time 
away from home and level of commitment needed to stay employed. Long-term 



welfare dependence is often characterized by the inability to cope with the 
multiple demands that the labor narket places on the working parent. Our 
intent is to simulate the demands of the world of work through multiple JOBS 
Program activities, thereby maintaining world-of-work conditioning for each 
participant. 

As part of our commitment to the simulated'work'week strategy, we require 
participants in the JOBS Program to look for part-time work. We believe that 
part-time employment significantly adds to the quality of education and training 
experiences. Part-time work helps clarify occupational objectives, presents 
positive role models to dependent children, contributes to self-esteem by 
enabling participants to contribute in a partial way to their own economic 
subsistence, teaches basic adaptive skills to workplace rules and expectations, 
adds substance to an employment resume, and maintains parental coping 
skills. This requiremem also mirrors the circumstances of most other non- 
AFDC students or trainees who find ft necessary to earn primary or supple- 
mental income while preparing themselves for economic self-sufficiency. 

We are committed to promoting and supporting the integrity of the family. 
JOBS Program policies, participant activities and supportive services 
therefore operate in ways which support and encourage: 

a. Healthy child development and positive socialization 

b. Healthy parert-child and other intra-famiiial relationships 

c. Positive and effective parenting styles and t)ehaviors 

d. Positive and healthy home and family environments 

We are committed to the following assumptions: 

a. The AFOC recipient wants to work and be off welfare. 

b. The AFDC recipient is capable of work and of reaching 
economic self-sufficiency. 

c. The AFDC recipient is always better off working than 
completely dependem on public assistance for support. 

d. It is the participant, by personal effort, who becomes 
economically self-sufficiem. The JOBS Program empowers 
and supports the participam to make the necessary effort. 

e. It serves the best interests of the community for its citizens 
to participate in the local labor market. 



We are committed to the following operating principles that apply to both staff 
and participant relationships: 

a. We have unconditionai positive, professional regard for the dignity 
and potential of each participant and staff member reflected in staff 
behavior and physical surroundings. 

b. We communicate consciously and non-verbally that we care. 

We are committed to the principle that the mission of the agency is fulfilled in 
the personal interaction of interdisciplinary-interagency staff, participants and 
employers. As the function of staff is to empower participants to attain economic 
self-sufficiency, the function of management and supervision is to empower staff 
to be effective in their role. 

We are committed to entering into a social contract with each participant a? the 
means of ensuring participant ownership of the empowerment process. Under 
this contract, the JOBS Program is committed to provide an appropriate 
combination of education, training, employment situations, economic support 
and supportive services that AFDC parents need to effecth^ely function in the 
job market, in exchange for e commitment by the participant to participate in 
JOBS Program activities. 

We are committed to the strategy of engaging participants in JOBS Program 
activities as soon as possible and to the greatest degree possible as an 
established method of shortening stays on welfare. 

We are committed to placing all JOBS Program participants into a work situation 
within ten weeks of application that would consist of one of the following (in 
priority order): 

a. A full-time, unsubsidized job 

b. A part-time, unsubsidized job 

c. An On-the-Job (OJT) position 

d. A Work Supplementation position 

e. A Community Work Experience (CWEP) slot 

We are committed to evolve the Job Center into a truly communitv-wide and 
fully consolidated employment and training resource for Krnr^iia County. We 
believe that such a resource will reduce the apparent confusion on the part of 
employers and applicants alike about available services and programs or 
where to go for the best response to employment and training needs by 
reducing the perception of program fragmentation, comptexhy and inefficiency. 
Joirv L^rketing of multiple programs to the community will establish the Job 
Center as the one place where programming can be packaged to meet all 
employment and training needs for employers and applicants. A single point 
of entry into the service delivery system will make services more under- 



standable and accessible to both job seekers and employers by minimizing the 
bureaucratic maze. We are committed to high-quality, responsive approaches 
to developing and maintaining employer and business relationships both in 
Kenosha County and in nearby labor markets. 

15. We are committed to creating a fully accountable delivery system that sets 
measurable goals, objectives and outcome standards. We are committed to 
ongoing internal and external monitoring and evaluation of our process, 
techniques, results and impacts. We are committed to a continual and cyclical 
process of change with emphasis on Improvement in all areas. 

1 6. We are committed to jointly manage the activities of participants as they 
progress through the various levels of Economic Support and JOBS Program 
activities through Integrated Service Teams with the objective of enhancing 
the capacity to plan, organize, control, and process participants through the 
service delivery system. We are committed to strengthen communication 
linkages and accountability for participam success by means of an interagency 
and interdisaplinary approach to case management, joint case staffing, multi- 
agency sharing of managenrwnt Information system data bases, and multi- 
agency management planning at both the participam and system levels. 

17. We are committed to a decision-making process that is botii collegial and 
consensus building; one that fosters ownership of strategies, tactics and 
decisions as they affect service delivery agencies. 

1 8. We are committed to be the best we can be and believe that potential is 
unlimited. 
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APPENDIX F 
STATE AND LOCAL CONTACT LIST 



CHALLENGE 1 



IOWA 

Marvin Weidner 

Director, Division of Economic Assistance 
Iowa Department of Human Services 
Hoover State Office Building 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
(515) 281-8629 

John Bergman 

Chief, Bureau of Federal Programs 

Iowa Department of Economic Development 

200 East Grand Avenue 

Des Moines, lA 50309 

(515) 242-4777 

Renny Dohse 

Assistant Chief, Bureau of Field Operations 
Iowa Department of Employment Services 
1000 East Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, lA 50319 
(515) 281-8818 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

John Fransway 
Administrator 

Employment Support Services 
Office of Economic Services 
Division of Human Services 
New Hampshire Department of Health 

and Human Services 
6 Hazen Drive 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-4381 

Art Ellison 

Supervisor, Adult Education 
Department of Education 
1 01 Pleasant Street 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 271-2247 



Ray Worden 
Executive Director 

New Hampshire Job Training Coordinating Council 
64-B Old Suncook Road 
Concord, NH 03301 
(603) 228-9500 

EL PASO, TEXAS 

Luis Nacias 
Program Manager 
Department of Human Services 
P.O. Box 10276 
El Paso, IX 79994 
(91 5j 564-6060 

Norman Haley 

Executive Vice President 

Upper Rio Grande Private Industry Council 

1155 West Moreland Street, Ste. 235 

El Paso. IX 79925 

(915) 772-5627 

CHALLENGE 2 

IDAHO 

Scott Cunningham 
Chief 

Bureau of Family Self-Support 
Department of Health and Welfare 
450 West State Street, 3rd Floor 
Boise, ID 83702 
(208) 334-5704 

Cheryl Bush 
Chief of Planning 

Employment and Training Programs 
Department of Employment 
31 7 Main Street 
Boise, ID 83735-0001 
(208) 334-6303 
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Shirley Spencer 

Director of Adult Education 

Idaho Department of Education 

Len B. Jordon Building 

Boise, ID 83720 

(208) 334-2187 

KENTUCKY 

Sharon Perry 
Staff Assistant 

Cabinet for Human Resources 
Department for Social Insurance 
275 East Main 
Frankfort, KY 40621 
(502) 564-3703 

Thomas Hale 

Director, Adult and Continuing Education 
Jefferson County Public Schools 
3670 Wheeler Avenue 
Louisville, KY 40215 
(502) 473-3400 

Margaret Whittet 
JTPA Liaison 

Department for Employment Services 
275 East Main 
Frankfort, KY 40621 

NEW JERSEY 

Marion E. Reitz 
Director 

Department of Human Services 
Division of Economic Assistance 
CN 716 

Trenton, NJ 08625 
(609) 588-2000 



Robert Guadagnino 
Administrator 
State of New Jersey 
Department of Labor 
Employment and Training Services 
CN 055 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0055 
(609) 292-5005 

Thomas Henry 

Assistant Commissioner for Vocational Education 
Division of Vocational Education 
New Jersey Department of Education 
CN 500 

Trenton, NJ 08625-0500 
(609) 292-6340 

CHALLENGE 3 

OHIO 

Kathleen Boston 
Chief 

Bureau of JOBS 

The Ohio Department of Human Services 
30 E. Broad Street 
31st Floor 

Columbus, OH 43226-0423 
(614) 466-3196 

NEW MEXICO 

Marise McFaddden 
Director 

Project Forward 
P.O. Box 2348 
Pollon Plaza 
Santa Fe, NM 87504 
(505) 827-7262 



Ron Martinez 
Director 

New Mexico Department of Labor 
P.O. Box 4218 
Santa Fe, NM 87502 
(505) 827-6827 



COLORADO 



Betty Donovan 

DFOUOBS Administrator 

Denver Department of Social Services 

2200 West Alameda 

Denver, CO 80223 

(303) 727-2324 

TENNESSEE 

Eileen P. Locke 

Head Start/PCC Director 

City of Chattanooga 

Human Services Department 

Head Start/Parent-Child Center Program 

2302 Ocoee Street 

Chattanooga, TN 37406 

(615) 493-9750 

VERMONT 

Edward H. Cafferty 
Chief 

Reach Up Program 
Department of Social Welfare 
Income Maintenance Division 
103 South Main Street 
Waterbury. Vt 05676 
(802) 241-2800 

CHALLENGE 4 

ILLINOiS 

Karen Maxson 
Administrator 

Division of Planning and Community Services 
Illinois Department of Public Aid 
100 South Grand Avenue, East 
Springfield, IL 62762 
(217) 785-3300 



John Foertsch 
Manager 

Systems Services Sub-division 
Illinois Department of Employment Security 
401 South State Street. 3rd Floor North 
Chicago, IL 60605 

Timothy Harmon 
Supervisor 

PerformancG Standards Assessment Unit 
Department of Commerce and Community Affairs 
620 East Adams Street 
Springfield, IL 62701 
(217) 785-6048 

Marilyn Okon 
Chief 

Field Operations 

Bureau of Employment and Training 
Illinois Department of Public Aid 
100 South Grand Avenue, East 
Springfield, IL 62762 
(217) 785-0462 

SAN DIEGO COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 

R.W. Reed 

Assistant Deputy Director 

Investigations, Audits and Information Division 

Department of Social Services 

7947 Mission Center Court 

San Diego, CA 92108 

(619) 557-4174 

Marge Gilbert 
Manager 

Contracted Training Programs 

San Diego Consortium and Private Industry Council 

1 551 Fourth Avenue, Suite 600 

San Diego, CA 92101 

(619) 238-1445 
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Larry Timmons 

Director of Adult Education 

Grcssmont Adult School 

P.O. Box 1043 

La Mesa, CA 91944-1043 

(619) 579-4770 

CHALLENGE 5 

MASSACHUSETTS 

John Buonomo 

Director, JOBS Program 

Massachusetts Department of Public Welfare 

600 Washington Street 

Boston, MA 02111 

(617) 348-5930 

Pam Barry 

Massachusetts Department of Education 
1385 Hancock Street 
Quincy, MA 02169 
(617) 770-7500 

Judy Seleznil< 
Director 

Massachusetts SDA Directors Association 
20 Wheeler Street 
Lynn, MA 01902 
(617) 595-0484 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Ruthann Van Dyke 
Director 

Division of Program Implementation 
Pennsylvania Department of Public Welfare 
Bureau of Employment and Training 
PO Box 2675 
harrisburg, PA 17105 
(717) 787-1302 
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Paul Williard 

New Directions Program Administrator 
Department of Labor and Industry 
Bureau of Employment Services and Training 
7th and Forster Streets, Room 1124A 
Harrisburg, PA 17121 
(717) 783-8050 

CHALLENGE 6 

KENOSHA COUNTY, WISCONSIN 

Mr. Larry Jankowski 
JOBS Operations Manager 
Kenosha County Jobs Center 
Kenosha, Wl 53141 
(414) 697-2552 

SAN DIEGO COUNTy, CALIFORNIA 

Michael Boyles 
Analyst III 

Department of Social Services 
1255 Imperial Avenue, Room 743 
San Diego, CA 92101-7439 
(619) 338-2781 

NEW YORK 

Reinaldo Cardona 
Director 

Bureau of Employment Programs 

New York Department of Social Services 

40 North Pearl Street 

Albany, NY 12243 

(518) 473-8744 

lona Mirsky 
Associate 

New York State Education Department 
Bureau of Continuing Education Field Services 
Culture Education Center 
Room 5D45 
Albany. NY 12230 
(518) 474-3973 
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OKLAHOMA 



Paul Walker 

Programs Supervisor 

Family Support Services Division 

Oklahoma Department of Human Services 

Capitol Complex - Sequoyah Building, 2nd Floor 

P.O. Box 25352 

Oklahoma City, OK 73125 

(405) 521-3932 

Jeneane Campbell 
Liaison 

Oklahoma State University, Technical Branch 
Classroom Building 312 
1801 East 4th 

Okmulgee, OK 74447-3901 
(918)756-6211 

Cynthia Jones 
Job Corps II Counselor 
Oklahoma City Job Corps Center 
P.O. Box 978 

Oklahoma City, OK 73044 
(405) 348-6600 



